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Formbrite, Anaconda’s superfine-grain brass, gives Huntercraft Originals a superior gleam with less polishing. 


new Anaconda brass helps a small business shine 


Mr. Hunter gages coil of Formbrite drawing brass. 


THE PROBLEM: People liked the brass- 
ware that Ralph Hunter turned out in 
his basement hobby shop. So five years 
ago, the hobby became a business, Hun- 
ter Machine Service Company of Racine, 
Wisc. The line of brassware grew and 
became Huntercraft Originals. But as 
the number of employees increased, 
costs grew, too. The fine jeweler’s finish 
that made the pieces gleam took too 
much time to produce on regular draw- 


ing brass. The small company found it 
difficult to meet competition. 


THE SOLUTION: In 1953, Mr. Hunter 
learned about Formbrite“, Anaconda’s 
new drawing brass. He heard that its 
superfine grain would substantially re- 
duce polishing operations and, at the 
same time, provide a harder, more 
scratch-resistant surface. He tried it 
and the polishing bottleneck was brok- 
en. Costs went way down. In fact, Mr. 
Hunter savs Formbrite was a major fac- 
tor in keeping the small company alive 
—and has enabled it to go on to become 


a stable, growing business now operat- 
ing on a national scale. 


THE FUTURE: Superior products like 
Formbrite—and Duraflex" , a superfine- 
grain phosphor bronze that’s more re- 
sistant to fatigue—typifv ways in which 
Anaconda and its fabricating companies, 
The American Brass Company and Ana- 
conda Wire & Cable Company, are help- 
ing businesses, small and large, make 
better products at lower cost. Whatever 
your special problem, see the Man from 
Anaconda. The Anaconda Company, 


25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 7254 


ANACONDA 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY— ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
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“Our member stores help themselves 


—and us—by telephone” 


A. Aidekman, president of the Wakefern Food Corp., Cranford, N. J. 








The Wakefern Food Corp. has __ president A. Aidekman. “Even 
put distribution on a self-service —_ before the grocer hangs up, proc- LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
basis. All73 member grocers are _ essing of his order has been Daytime Station-to-Station Calls 
contacted via telephone, for their — started. And we have effective First Each Added 
food orders, by the Cranford, control over distribution.” For example: 3 Minutes Minute 


ae ain Cranford, N. J., to Baltimore 70¢ 20¢ 
New Jersey, firm. The calls are yp atever a 


made on a regular daily schedule ness, you'll find that planned use Cleveland to Indianapolis 90¢ 25¢ 

prearranged by the Telephone of the telephone promotes efficiency, St. Paul to New York $122 a5¢ 

Company increases profits. We'll be glad to Dallas to Washington, D. C. $190 50¢ 

; make suggestions. Just call your Bell Los Angeles to Kansas City, Mo. $205 55 

“The idea has simplified our Telephone Company business office. e — = f 
Add 10% federal excise tax 


operation,” reports Wakefern BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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7 Management’s Washington letter 
A look ahead on taxes, budget, price investigation, profit 
margins, business outlook, other issues affecting business 
10 Letters from businessmen 
Readers express views on minimum wage legislation, fed- 
eral aid to schools, management training, school teachers 
16 WATCH THIS ISSUE: Tax cut outlook 
What this joint congressional committee comes up with this 
month will help decide who is to get tax relief, and when 
21 TRENDS: The state of the nation 
American sales prospects and other benefits of Europe’s 
Common Market plan are discussed in dispatch from Paris 
25 TRENDS: Washington mood 
Taxpayers’ revolt surprises everybody and could shatter the 


general notion that government costs must rise every year 


29 Harder labor drive coming 
Here’s how Senate probe is affecting wage demands, or- 
ganizing drives and other labor activities vital to business 
32 Changing channels of distribution 
These five factors are forcing new patterns which distribu- 
tors must deal with in four key areas of mass marketing 
36 Where management development belongs 


MIT expert tells why companies and educators are taking 
a new look at how schools can fit into executive training 


38 Why federal spending grows 


This special report reveals the active forces behind record 
U. S. budget, tells why they push, what they hope to gain 
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Get ready for 1960 teen-age wave 

Radical change in market conditions, boom for some prod- 

ucts, is expected as crop of postwar babies reaches age 13 
Here’s way to sound laws 

Four-step action program shows how to help create a legis- 

lative climate favorable to free enterprise in your state 
HOW’S BUSINESS? Today’s outlook 

Homebuilding will reach new high; money supply will ease 

as economy levels out; retailers look for bright third quarter 
Business probe has these aims 

This Senate committee starts with two assumptions in set- 

ting out to investigate pricing practices of many industries 
Chamber’s new leaders 

Three officers and 11 new directors will help give business 

leadership during U. S. Chamber of Commerce’s 46th year 
How to simplify a problem 

This tested method provides open-minded approach to prob- 

‘lems, helps overcome temptation to make snap judgments 

Wage inflation can be stopped 

Here are five informed opinions on why your payroll and 

other costs will keep rising, and how to curb the upward trend 
EXECUTIVE TRENDS: New research concept 

Survey bares problems, need for fresh thinking in research. 

Here’s plan that can help make your program more effective 
Problems grow as stockpile fills 

Government is discussing at least five ways to help a vital 

industry faced with trouble because of decreased markets 
Your meetings can get results 

Do staff conferences waste time, fail to achieve their 

purpose? These concepts can help you correct the problem 
Penalty rewards success 


Congressional committees might better look into why prof- 
its are falling than try to stifle growth which benefits all 


Nation’s Business is published monthly at 1615 H St. N. W., Washington’6, D. C. Subscription 
price $18 for three years. Printed in U.S.A. Entered as second-class matter March 20, 1920, at 
the post office at Washington, D. C. Copyright, 1957, by Nation’s Business—the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. Nation’s Business is available by subscription only. 
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gone to the dogs, Lancelot! 








Lancelot: I’m afraid so, boss. 
Man: But why? 
Lancelot: Don’t you know? 


Man: All I know is I left the family a mighty prosperous 
business. 


Lancelot: Boss, remember when you and I walked over to the 
office of that insurance man? The one from Equitable? 


Man: Oh, my goodness! 


Lancelot: And boss, do you remember what he said about that 
new kind of Equitable business insurance? 


Man: Oh my! 
Lancelot: How, between you and the lawyer and this policy, 
we'd have enough money to pay inheritance taxes 


without having to sell the business? 
You said you’d call him the next day. 


Man: Oh! 


Lancelot: We had to sell the business—and at a big loss, 
at that—to get the money to pay those taxes. 


Man: What can I do to make things right, Lancelot? 
Lancelot: It’s what you could have done, boss. 

Man: Call the Man from Equitable? 

Lancelot: It would have made all the difference. 





Living Insurance ” 
for Business 
ty Equitable 





we need a better bucket! 


Nature is lavish with rain. But careless of where she distributes it. 


Of every 20 raindrops that fall, only one is for us. The rest run 
out of reach into streams, rivers, percolate into the ground, evaporate. 


This is one reason why a quarter of our American population 
‘today faces actual water shortage or water of poor quality. 


Since we cannot increase rainfall, let’s make the most of what 
we have. You can help. 
1. Encourage future planning of water facilities. 
2. Support realistic water rates and water supply bond issues. 
3. Conserve water wherever you can. 


Tomorrow’s water supply depends on you today. 


CAST IRON PIPE 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION (REGED suite 3440, 





PIPE SAVES YOU TAX DOLLARS. 


first laid in Philadelphia in 1817 this 
cast iron water main... America’s oldest 
. -.is still on the job. This long life is 
typical of many more century and older 
cast iron mains still serving throughout 
the nation. 

Divide the cost of cast iron by its life 
expectancy. Easy to understand why 
this most dependable of all pipe is 
called America’s Number One Tax Saver. 


PRUDENTIAL PLAZA, CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
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TAX CUTS ARE OUT for this year. But 
outlook brightens for next year. 

Heavier-than-expected spending has 
bogged down lawmakers' drive to make 
cuts this year. 

High spending forced President to hint 
of veto for tax cut measure now. 

Postponement gives politicians time 
to consider economic effects. 

Gives more weight to joint committee 
that this month studies tax cut impact 
on "Sound economic growth," sound 
fiscal policy. 


P HERE'S BEST GUESS on what will happen 
next years: 

Congress will have sliced about $3 
billion from fiscal '58 budget. May 
have estimate of higher future revenue. 

With months to plan, there's less 
chance of hasty political decision. 

Though low=bracket taxpayers will be 
first in mind of tax-cutters, there's 
more chance of cuts for small business, 
maybe everybody else. 

Cuts voted will probably be 
effective on 1958 income. 


WILL CONGRESS CUT MUCH from 1958 
spending proposals? 

Watch Senate action during coming 
month for answer. 

More senators are talking firmly about 
reductions. 

Senate usually restores some cuts made 
by House of Representatives. 

But this year you can expect Senate to 
go along with most reductions. 

Are budget cuts real? 

Feeling in Washington now is that most 
of them are. 

Will Congress have to vote supplemen- 
tal appropriations later? 

Yes=--in some cases agencies will run 
out of funds before fiscal year ends. 

Post Office did recently, may do so 
again. 

Same happens to other agencies--with 
less direct impact on public than Post 
Office has. 


TAXPAYER CONCERN GROWS over that part 
of budget not related to national de- 
fense--in spite of President's appeals. 
Reason: 
Although higher national defense costs 
are blamed for rising spending, fact is 








that other government spending is soar= 
ing also. 

Major national defense for year just 
ahead is expected to cost about $2.9 
billion more than 1956. 

Meanwhile, Administration expects to 
spend about $3.3 billion more for labor 
and welfare programs. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK FOR REMAINDER of 1957 
appears high plateauish. 

Term is used both by government, 
private economists in Washington to 
indicate high level of business activity 
for months ahead. 

Feeling is growing that gross national 
product may climb above $440 billion 
rate by year's end. 

It's near $430 billion now, averaged 
$412.4 billion last year. 

Note: About half the year's increase 
is expected to be caused by creeping 
inflation. 


ARE BUSINESSMEN VIOLATING economic law 
of supply and demand by fixing prices? 

Senate committee thinks so. 

Wrongdoing? 

Committee says it has no evidence-= 
yet. 

But it's looking. 

Group will start investigation this 
month into what it calls administered 
prices--i.e., prices fixed by leader of 
an industry. 

Industries can do this, critics will 
contend, because of bigness. 

That's view of Senator Kefauver, who 
will head inquiry. 

NATION'S BUSINESS interviewed Senator 
Kefauver, staff directors, on investiga- 
tion plans. See page 52. 


CONGLOMERATE MERGERS WILL make Capitol 
Hill news this summer. 

Definition: Mergers where one corpo=- 
rate structure contains variety of 
subsidiary activities which have no 
relation to one another. 

Senator Kefauver's antitrust group 
will tackle this topic after it finishes 
with administered prices. 

Note: Committee's looking for news- 
making examples, has none yet. 


FREEDOM DAY FOR CORPORATIONS will be 
July 6. That's theoretical date on 
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which corporations can start working for 
their owners. 

‘On the average, industry will have to 
work until then to pay federal taxes for 
1957. 

What is this year's federal tax bill 
for businesses? 

Treasury's counting on getting about 
$22 billion--out of $43 billion net 
earnings. 

Corporate earnings after July 6 can 
be divided between state, local govern- 
ments, used for expansion, shared with 
about 10 million Americans who own stock 
in U. S. firms. 

Note: State, local tax bill on corpo- 
rate earnings will go up about $100 mil- 
lion this year--to new high of about 
$1.1 billion. 


OUTLOOK FOR PROFIT margin is still 
cloudy for many industries. 

Figures by President's Council of 
Economic Advisers show: 

Profit squeeze is growing tighter-- 
over long run. 

Gross private product--total goods, 
services excluding government--rose by 
$112 billion during past 6 years. 

Compensation to employes rose $86 
billion. 

But profits after taxes dropped by 
$600 million. 


REMEMBER THIS WORD--Gosplan. 

That's Russian term for Soviet State 
Planning Commission, top economic bureau 
of Red heartland. 

Washington hears GoSplan will assume 
increasing power in U.S.S.R. in coming | 
months. | 

Reason: 

Russia is shaking up, decentralizing 
her economic ministries in effort to 
achieve greater production, 
efficiency. 

News of this move was reported first 
in NATION'S BUSINESS. 

See April issue--"Reds Grabbing Your 
Business Know-How." 


AFL-CIO INSIDERS say impact of Senate 
labor racketeering investigations is 
_cutting deeper than labor will admit. 

Besides worker resistance to joining 
up, they say, employers are showing more 
backbone in bargaining. 


i 


Union employe grievances are harder to 
settle. 


PART-TIME WORKERS will be at a premium 
this summer. 

If you need them for your business, 
check with your local public employment 
office. 

There is a new program--aided by civic 
organizations in many communities--for 
placing youngsters in jobs. 

Last year this program made more than 
100,000 teen-agers available daily for 
agricultural employment alone. 

Scarcity of youngsters reflects low 
depression birth rate, booming demand 
for part-timers in seasonal jobs. 

Note: New U. S. employment peak will 
be reached in July or August. Labor De- 
partment officials expect figure to be 
68 million. 


RESEARCH STREAKS AHEAD in race with 
nation's rapid growth. 

Spending in past 6 years exceeds all 
spending for research in previous 180 
years. 

Estimated outlay for 1957: 

$6.3 billion. 

National Science Foundation, in Wash- 
ington, considers new study of size, 
scope of research effort. 

This much is known: 

More than 500,000 persons are now 
directly engaged in research work. 

Aircraft and electrical equipment 
industries are the biggest spenders for 
over-all research and development. 

Chemicals, allied products are biggest 
spenders for basic research--critical 
soft spot in national: drive. 

For analysis of management problems 


resulting from soaring research effort 
‘see page 96. 


WHERE DOES RESEARCH go from here? 

NATION'S BUSINESS asked one of na-= 
tion's leading research experts. 

He's Dr. C. G Suits, vice president, 
director of research for General Elec- 
tric. 

Dr. Suits says 4 frontiers bear watch- 
ing, could have impact on many busi- 
nesses. 

These are: 

Superpressure=--That's transformation 
of substances through enormous pressure, 
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high temperature. Man-made diamonds are 
one example. 

Polymer synthesis--That's mixing mole- 
cules of elements to get synthetics-- 
plastics, etc. Future promises more of 
this. 

Atomic energy--You've heard much of 
how it is reshaping power industry. 

Ferromagnetism--This involves new 
kinds of magnetic materials--some al- 
ready in use in communications industry. 


WASHINGTON TRENDS: Local governments 
in U. S. now number 102,304. 

Add federal government, 48 states and 
number's now 102,353--compared with 
116,743 in 1952. 

Census Bureau survey finds number of 
government units in U. S. has dropped 34 
per cent since 1942. 

Total decline was 52,800. 

Consolidation of school districts ac- 
counts for most of it. 

Note: In 1942 America had 16,220 
municipalities. 

Now there are 17,167. 

Department of Commerce: 

Plant construction is up 18 per cent 
over last year's dip. Hospital, insti=- 
tutional building is up 41 per cent. 
But some of gain reflects price hikes. 

Residential building--half of all 
private construction--is down 9 per 
cent, which pulls all private buildings 
below last year. 

Only public construction--schools, 
water systems, etc.--gaining over '56. 

Department of Labor: 

Survey of employment in state, local 
governments shows payrolls climbing. 

Cost per month: About $1.7 billion. 

Persons on payrolls: 5.2 million. 

Department of Interior: 

Watch for long-awaited, long-range 
program for helping domestic mining in-= 
dustry to be made public within a month. 

Program may stir controversy concern= 
ing subsidies, tariffs, quotas, Special 
tax benefits. 


SUMMER VACATIONS will mean business 
for you. 

Best guess: 

More than 81 million vacationers will 





tour America before year's end, spend 
$17 billion. 

National parks will be most popular 
tourist haunt. More than 54 million 
persons visited them last year. 

New York gets biggest slice of tourist 
melon--$2.2 billion in 1956. 

New Jersey, Florida, Pennsylvania are 
not far behind. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE payments have 
reached new peak, head higher still. 

Average idle pay from employer-paid 
State insurance is $27.85 a week. 

National average compares with $27.06 
year ago, $25.08 per week 2 years ago. 

Benefits exceeded $1.4 billion last 
year, or $30 million higher than '55. 

Already this year 11 states have 
boosted maximum weekly benefits, 3 have 
lengthened duration of payments. 

In 8 states, coverage is being ex- 
tended to include state and local gov-= 
ernment employes. 

New trend: 

To fix maximum weekly benefits as per-= 
centage of state-wide average pay for 
previous year. 

That way, benefit payments will rise 
as wages go up, thus eliminating some of 
the biennial drives in state legisla- 
tures to boost benefits. 

Wyoming this year joined Utah, Kansas 
in making maximum benefit a percentage 
of average pay. 

Percentage? 55. 


LOOK FOR: Federal cost for major 
national defense to keep on climbing in 
months ahead. Spending's now at annual 
rate of more than $41 billion. It could 
pass $43 billion by end of 1957.... 

Federal Reserve index of industrial 
production to hold about even during 
second quarter, then rise again during 
second half. Index now is about 146. 
It'll probably pass 147 by the end of 
the year.... 

Nation's total personal income to 
reach annual rate of about $347 billion 
by fourth quarter. Annual rate's now 
about $338 billion.... 

Personal savings to rise a little, 
then drop off in later months. Annual 
rate's expected to climb to about $22 
billion by midyear, go back to current 
$20 billion rate later. 
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“BOY, 
('M SURE GLAD 
| INCREASED 


MY INSURANCE 
T0 THE 
FULL VALUE 


OF THE BUILDING 


yy 


Would you sell your business building, 
furniture and fixtures for the amount of 
insurance you carry? No? Then you're 
not adequately protected in event of 
loss. The same applies to your home 
and household contents. To make sure 
you're up-to-date, call an agent repre- 
senting one of the Phoenix of Hartford 
insurance companies. 


WHEN YOU BUY INSURANCE BUY INTEGRITY 


Phoenix of Hartford 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Executive Office: Hartford 15, Conn. 
The Phoenix Insurance Co. 
The Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. 
Equitable F. & M. Insurance Co. 
Minneapolis F, & M. Insurance Co. 
Reliance Insurance Co. of Canada 





All forms of Insurance except Life 
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Letters from 
businessmen 


Collegiate foremen 

Your article “What Future Man- 
agers Will Do” [April issue] is as 
thoughtful an article on manage- 
ment as I have ever read. College 
graduates, however, are not waiting 
until 1965 to seek foremen’s jobs; 
that is going on right now. Indus- 
trial management graduates are 
training themselves specifically for 
first level supervisory jobs as spring- 
boards into top management posi- 
tions. 

A problem we are beginning to 
encounter is that so many liberal 
arts graduates are now foremen 
that they need assistance from out- 
side their companies in obtaining 
some technical knowledge pertinent 
to their jobs. 

DEAN SIMS, 


The National Management 
Association 
Dayton, Ohio 


Senator writes 
I read with deep interest the fine 
piece, ‘Minimum Wage Push Seen 
as 5-Fold Threat” | April issue]. The 
information which it contained will 
be very helpful for me in my efforts 
to analyze and reach a decision. on 
the bill. You effectively hit high- 
lights of the bill’s purpose, the argu- 
ments for and against it, thus giving 
good working material for one to 
pass an intelligent judgment upon 
the merits of the proposal. 
FRANK J. LAUSCHE, 


Senator from Ohio 


Wage bill coverage 

I have just finished reading your 
comprehensive article, ‘““Minimum 
Wage Push Seen as 5+Fold Threat,” 
in the April issue and find that it 
presents the issue very well. 

However, you state that the 
Morse-Kelley proposal would cover 
retail and service businesses with 
more than $500,000 in annual sales 
and more than four outlets. From 
this, thousands of small business 
owners will get the idea that this 
proposal applies to their big com- 
petitors only and is a threat which 
does not concern them. 

I suggest that upon reading the 
whole proposal you will find a small 
rider, which says in effect that, in 
addition to the above coverage, the 
bill would also include any or all re- 


tail establishments which are in di- 
rect competition to these above men- 
tioned stores and, obviously, would 
then cover every store in every town 
in which a large store—qualifying 
under the original terms—is located. 
Therefore, the Morse-Kelley pro- 
posal becomes a threat to the entire 
retail and service industry and I 
think we would do well not only to 
watch the issue, but actively to sup- 
port our individual retail trade or- 
ganizations in their fight against it. 
R. B. BLUM, 
Sun City Retail Furniture 


Warehouse 
El Paso, Tex. 


PAlthough Morse-Kelley proposal does 
broaden basic coverage to include estab- 
lishments competing with any activity in 
interstate commerce, it also exempts em- 
ployes of retail and service companies with 
no more than four such establishments, or 
less than $500,000 annual sales volume. 


Favors federal aid 

As the magazine NATION’S BUSI- 
NESS is published by the Chamber of 
Commerce and as this organization 
goes on record against government 
building of schools, I forthwith ter- 
minate my subscription. 

Any group of men that will go on 
record as the Chamber has in op- 
position to a bill of Congress, such 
as the one now pending, just for the 
benefit of a special interest group is 
not representing me nor my thought 
trends. 


DONALD HAYDEN, Prop. 
Ex-Cel Cleaners 
St. Charles, Miss. 


pPThe U. 8S. Chamber recognizes a need for 
more schools, believes it is a problem that 
can best be solved by state and local action. 


Teachers take issue 

In your April issue, Felix Morley 
[State of the Nation] endeavored to 
drive home the points that many un- 
derpaid college professors were leav- 
ing their jobs, and that our present 
tax system is unfair concerning giv- 
ing cash to colleges. As a high school 
industrial arts teacher I do not take 
issue with either of these opinions, 
but I do strongly object to some of 
his strange ideas concerning public 
school teachers. 

To begin, Mr. Morley states that 
the future of a youth is assured if 
he enters teaching. Since when? It 
could truthfully be stated that your 
future is never assured by entering 
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Stanley Kramer, Producer-Director, and star Cary Grant tell why: 


“This shot will be heard around the world!”’ 


“To shoot ‘The Pride and the Passion’ in Vista Vision and 
Technicolor — on location in Spain — was an enormous job. 
We lugged this 40-foot cannon over mountains — with the 
help of Frank Sinatra, Sophia Loren, and thousands of extras! 

“It was tough work and a tough shooting schedule to meet 
United Artists’ release date for the film! 

“Without Air Express, we couldn’t make it. 

“We count on Air Express to pick up the cans of film in 
New York, rush them to Hollywood for processing and cut- 


__ & AlirExpress 


ting, fly them back for top executive screening. 

“Then Air Express beats the release date by delivering 
hundreds of prints throughout the U. S. They speed up 
ground time with radio-controlled trucks — and even ‘keep 
an eye on’ all the shipments with their private teletype system! 

“Surprising to me, with all this service, most of our ship- 
ments cost less than any other complete air service. 20 lbs., for 
instance, Hollywood, California, to Salt Lake City, Utah, is 
$5.56. It’s the lowest-priced complete service by $1.94.” 
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30 YEARS OF GETTING THERE FIRST via U.S. Scheduled Airlines 
CALL AIR EXPRESS ... divisionof RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
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How to get more 





working minutes per four! 


There’s no need for personnel 
to waste valuable time walking 
back and forth for information 
and instructions. With Execu- 
tone Intercom they just push a 
button and talk—instantly! 

Walking time becomes work- 
ing time. Telephone lines are 





Don’t Walk...Talk! 
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EXECUTONE, Inc., Dept. Y-3, 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





kept open for outside calls; 
roving employees are located 
immediately! Production is in- 
creased, costs are cut. 

Installations in every type of 
business and organization prove 
that Executone pays for itself 
many times over! 


PLUS “BUILT-IN” COURTESY! 


Executone protects your privacy, never 
interrupts. Its Chime-Matic® signalling 
announces calls by soft chime and signal 
light! Mail coupon below and find out 
how courteous Executone pays for itself 
in more working minutes per hour! 


Lecilone 


INTERCOM AND SOUND SYSTEMS 
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1 It sounds interesting. Send me the following— 
1 at no cost or obligation: 
1 oO Talk Lines’—Case | Name 
i history magazine 
| Information on: Firm 
| 0 Switchboard Relief 
O Inter-Office& Plant 
Communication Address. 
O Locating Personnel 
| 4 
| OHigh Noise Level | “HY 
L Coverage 


In Canada—331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 
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any profession or field of endeavor. 

Teachers have one good vacation 
at Christmas. Many millions of 
Americans are getting more time off 
and vacation than teachers. Family 
men teachers work summers. 

Perhaps Mr. Morley should just 
take some time off and teach for 
awhile so he can become acquainted 
with a few of the pressures exist- 
ing between teachers and students, 
teachers and teachers, teachers and 
superintendents, teachers and par- 
ents, teachers and board. As for re- 
sponsibility, we teachers who think 
we are good believe that our respon- 
sibility of forming and shaping the 
minds and bodies of your children is 
one of the most important and chal- 
lenging responsibilities a person 
could have. 

It is very deceptive to say “expert 
instruction is more important at 
higher levels than at the lower lev- 
el.” Many experts disagree. Who can 
be sure that it is not more important 
to have expert instruction at ages 
2-6, 6-12, or 12-18? 

The moral of the story is that edu- 
cation is a gigantic operation, and a 
few fast quoted figures mean little. 
Be kind to all teachers and profes- 
sors, 

They need your help, and oddly 
enough the future of all of us and 
our country rests with this partic- 
ular group of workers. 

W. E. HENDRIAN, 


Delaware Valley Joint High School 
Milford, Pa. 


Why are public school teaching 
jobs hard to acquire? 

I was graduated with a B.A. in 
Education from the University of 
Florida in January, 1956, and had to 
pull many strings to secure a posi- 
tion as an English teacher in the 
third-ranking high school in Tampa, 
Fla. Many of my friends, also quali- 
fied for this “understaffed and un- 
derpaid” profession, are doing any 
other job available until such time 
as a vacancy occurs. 

I left Florida by choice and am 
now working in Chicago as a copy- 
writer (with a $1,000 salary in- 
crease) and find that, to obtain a 
teaching position here, one must 
have many examinations, fulfill 
specific requirements (not covered 
by my Florida degree), and pull 
strings. 

Miss JO ANNE LAWSON, 
Chicago, Ill. 


.If the gentleman will read a 
few facts regarding teachers’ work- 
ing conditions and hours, he will 
find that they have increased while 
those of others have decreased. 
Teachers are currently working on 
an average of 48 hours per week. 
As for long vacations—teachers are 
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A Trane air conditioner 


So Quiet 


eg ne ee a ee 





CK tp 


~* TERRE LIiCLEiLeiese ts FT 


you hardly know it’s there... 






And so dependable you can forget at! 


Here’s air conditioned comfort for your 
place of business that’s not only cool 
—but quiet! And so dependable you can 
count on a “‘buyers’ climate” every day, 
in every season. 

TRANE engineers have designed the 
noise right out of this Self-Contained 
Air Conditioner to give you operation 
that’s so quiet it won’t disturb your 
customers. 

And, of course, this trim, slim air 
conditioner brings you the matchless 
performance—the extra dependability— 


FOR A BUYERS’ CLIMATE — install a quiet 
TRANE Self-Contained Air Conditioner! 
Complete range of sizes and models from 
3 to 20 tons. 


THE TRANE COMPANY, LA CROSSE, WIS. * EASTERN MFG. DIV., SCRANTON, PA. © TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO * 90 U.S. AND 19 CANADIAN OFFICES 


you’d expect from TRANE .. . pioneer 
in big building air conditioning systems. 
Want more facts? See your nearest 


TRANE distributor or write TRANE, B-37, 
La Crosse, Wis. 


For any air condition, turn to 


TRANE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF 
AIR CONDITIONING, HEATING, VENTILATING 
AND HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT 














Get more cash 


Experience has proven that COMMERCIAL CREDIT’s Commer- 
cial Financing Plan is usually able to provide more cash than 
may be available from other sources. The amount may range 
from $25,000 to millions. 


quickly and simply 


With COMMERCIAL CREDIT’s Commercial Financing Plan, 
funds are usually available three to five days after the first 
contact. Once started, the method functions automatically. 
There is no interference with ownership or management. 


without renewals 


The Commercial Financing Plan provides funds continuously 
... or as long as needed . . . without negotiations for renewal. 
If increased sales create a need, increased funds are available. 


at reasonable cost 


There are no preliminary expenses and no long-term fixed 
commitments. The one reasonable charge is tax deductible. 
Cost is further reduced by varying amount used as need varies. 


For more information write and say, ““Send me facts about 
the plan described in Nation’s Business.”’ Address the nearest 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION Office: BALTIMORE 2; 
Commercial Credit Building, CHICAGO 6; 222 W. Adams St., 
Los ANGELES 14; 722 S. Spring St., NEw York 17; 100 E. 
42nd St., SAN FRANSCIO 6; 112 Pine St. 


ONE BILLION DOLLARS 


14 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY’S subsidiaries, during 
each of the past several years, advanced over one billion 
dollars to manufacturers and wholesalers to supplement 
their cash working capital. 


Consult 
COMMERCIAL 
CREDIT 






Capital and Surplus 


over $200,000,000 





employed for and paid for a 10- 
months school year, not 12... . 
H. PETER FERRINI, 
North Bergen, N. J. 


Profitable, too 


We have read, enjoyed and profited 
by a number of the articles in the 
March issue. You are to be compli- 
mented on the character of the in- 
formative articles appearing each 
month. We find it very helpful and 
stimulating to our thinking. We 
have especially enjoyed “‘Key Facts 
Mean Better Profits.”” Enclosed is 
45 cents for three reprints. 


ROBERT V. D. BOOTH, 

President, 

The Union Sand and Supply Corporation 
Painesville, Ohio 


New hand 


As a young person just entering 
the business world, I consider your 
magazine invaluable to me as a 
guide for my successful future. I 
would appreciate it if you would 
send me a copy of “New Way to 
Spot Leaders” [February issue], 
which I consider a most provocative 
article. 

CHARLES E. ROACH, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


An opposite trend 


I have always been a proponent 
of decentralized government to as 
great an extent as possible, but until 
I read your article [“‘The State of the 
Nation,’’ December issue] I didn’t 
know exactly how to express myself. 
I’d like to ask you a question, how- 
ever. Do you think that our leaders 
should have some ways to use power, 
especially military power, as fast as 
communication has given them the 
chance to use it? I agree that policy 
should be carefully planned and pre- 
pared so as to last, but action must 
sometimes be quick and powerful. 
“Centralized Americanism,” I be- 
lieve, is idealistic in action and ruin- 
ous in policy making. 

Your article has inspired me. I 
hope Americans see this matter the 
way you’ve expressed it. One hun- 
dred years ago a civil war came 
about because some states assumed 
too much authority. Today the trend 
is just the reverse. 

DAVID DE RUITER, 
Holland, Mich. 
Provocative 

We are enclosing a check for 25 
copies of “Management Is A 3-Part 
Job,” | December issue]. Because of 
the unusual and provocative ap- 
proach to the subject of manage- 
ment in this article we are interested 
in distributing reprints to key peo- 
ple in our organization on the dis- 
trict level. 

J. E, Boaz, 


International Business 
Machines Corporation, 
New York, N.Y. 
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In on-the-spot comparison test at Borden’s plant: 





BORDEN FOOD PRODUCTS CO. HEAD 
PROVES NEW LILY CHINA-COTE CUP 
SAVES THE FLAVOR OF COFFEE 
SERVED IN YOUR PLANT! 


Before the camera is Willis H. Gurley, 
President of Borden Food Products Co., 
photographed while sampling Borden’s 
superb Instant Coffee as served in the 
Lily* China-Cote Cup. 

Here’s what this noted connoisseur says: 
“Coffee as it should be. A remarkable cup. 
No loss of flavor, taste or enjoyment. Re- 
tains the heat!” Conclusive proof that the 
Lily China-Cote Cup... 

Saves the flavor! Resists penetration of 
coffee into the paper. 

Saves the heat! Keeps hot liquids 10° 
hotter in a ten-minute period. 

Saves the shape! Remains sturdy in the 
hand, even under rough and rugged use. 


Specify Lily China-Cote, the cup that saves the flavor. 


T M. REG U &. PaT 





Orr 





A plastic inner coating, strikingly simi- 
lar to real china (and ten years in the 
developing) is the secret of this first truly 
satisfactory cup for the serving of coffee, 
tea, soup and other hot liquids. 

No wonder the Lily China-Cote Cup is 
the most wanted cup among progressive 
executives concerned with employee 
morale. No wonder a growing number are 
conferring with their in-plant feeders and 
vending operators or writing us direct for 
China-Cote details. Many are making a 
personal comparison test . . . without obli- 
gation. We'll send test samples if you'll 
send us a note. Lily-Tulip Cup Corpora- 
tion, 122 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 











... make more of it with a 
Smith-Corona cash register ! 


Lowest-priced of any full-featured cash 
register in America, the Smith-Corona 
records every transaction on tape, has 
coin bank for tax money, boasts many 
other “extras.” Available with special 
keyboard for any specific business. 


From $4 s 95° 


*Prices for all states permitting Fair Trade Laws. 
Subject to change. Model shown $209.50.* 


SMITH-CORONA INC 
105 Almond Street, Syracuse 1, N. Y. bs 


Teli me more about profits! Rush me full details 
and tell me where | can see and try a Smith- 
Corona cash register! 





Address. SE ates Soe es 





City Zone... Site 
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Hearings will reveal 
tax cut outlook 


Now THAT the President and Con- 
gress have about closed the door on 
tax cuts this year, the work of an 


’ influential congressional unit this 


month takes on new importance. It 
could: 

> Influence the time and nature of 
future tax reduction. 

> Show that business as well as indi- 
viduals should get tax relief. 

The unit is the Subcommittee on 
Fiscal Policy of the Joint Economic 
Committee. This same group just 
18 months ago recommended that, 
if economic conditions continued 
strong, any federal budget surplus 
should be used to lower the national 
debt rather than to lessen the tax 
load. Congress followed its advice. 

What the subcommittee recom- 
mends this time won’t be known 
until late this month, but several 
factors already indicate that the 
committee will dampen congression- 
al eagerness to give tax relief on 
purely political grounds to a broad 
group of voters. 

“I’m concerned that Congress is 
formulating a fiscal policy based on 
the zeal to reduce taxes rather than 
on a sound foundation,” Subcom- 
mittee Chairman Wilbur D. Mills 
of Arkansas told NATION’s BUSINESS. 
“We all want a tax cut, but it must 
be based on sound _ economic 
growth.” 

The subcommittee, when it an- 
nounced it would hold hearings be- 
ginning June 3, said it will apply the 
same fiscal policy principles it sug- 
gested in its 1955 study of federal 
tax policy: that is to pay off debt 
in prosperous times, to minimize 
economic fluctuations, to encourage 
balanced growth and to promote 
small and new business. 

The subcommittee membership— 
Chairman Mills, Sen. Paul H. 
Douglas, Sen. Joseph C. O’Maho- 
ney, Sen. Barry Goldwater and Rep. 
Thomas B. Curtis—represent di- 
verse viewpoints on tax matters as 
well as both political parties and 
both chambers of Congress. In ad- 
dition, they have been praised for 
their impartial approach to tax pol- 
icy in 1955. 


Mr. Mills emphasizes that the 
subcommittee has no preconceived 
notions as to what its investigation 
will turn up when it probes into 
the complex effects of changes in 
fiscal and monetary policy on eco- 
nomic growth and stability. But he 
insists, “This is definitely no con- 
certed move to create a situation for 
tax reduction. We hope we can de- 
velope guidelines and help the [con- 
gressional] leadership decide what 
to do.” 

The subcommittee study this 
month will have a major impact on 
future tax cuts. Its recommendations 
will be heard in a calmer atmos- 
phere now that the knowledge of 
higher-than-expected federal spend- 
ing has cooled the tax fever. 

Tax cuts must be based on re- 
duced spending, says Mr. Mills, and 
“actual cuts that will affect spend- 
ing in fiscal year 1958 [starting next 
month] will be smaller than cuts in 
appropriations.” That’s because re- 
ductions Congress makes in appro- 
priations in many cases only de- 
crease future spending, since spend- 
ing of an amount follows’ the 
appropriation, or authority to spend 
sometimes by several years. Also 
current cuts in appropriations this 
year don’t affect the appropriations 
which Congress had passed in prior 
years and which the government 
is obligated to spend this year or in 
future years. 

The best guess in most quarters 
now is that Congress will cut about 
$3 billion from the budget, and 
fiscal *58 spending therefore will 
probably be cut by less than that. 
With the slim surplus predicted, 
Congress might have $3 billion or 
so to use for tax relief or debt re- 
duction, or a little of both. 

One tax proposal popular in Con- 
gress now—to increase the personal 
exemption from $600 to $700—would 
cost the Treasury about $2.8 billion, 
tax analysts figure. A 10 per cent 
cut for everybody would mean about 
$3.5 billion in lost revenues. An- 
other proposal—to split the lowest 
individual income tax bracket and 
levy 10 per cent on the first $1,000 
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Lone Star 


From the Rio Grande to the hills of New England, the Fairchild 
F-27 outshines anything in its class. This exciting new prop- 
jetliner gives today’s airlines equipment modern as tomorrow. 
Seating up to 40 passengers in its pressurized cabin, it flies smoothly 
and quietly on the propjet power of its airline-proven Rolls-Royce Dart 
engines—gets in and out of short fields with ease. Airfields at altitude 
rarely impose a payload penalty on the F-27—and single-propjet per- 
formance is superb. 
Also available as a truly unique executive transport, the F-27 is a 
practical flying office for executives on the go. 
_ Address inquiries to: R. James Pfeiffer, Executive Director of Customer Rela- 
tions, Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corporation, Hagerstown 15, Maryland. 


FAIRCHILD 





THE FINEST AIRCRAFT FOR AIRLINES, 
CORPORATIONS AND MILITARY SERVICES. 











Bank building lists comfort 
of COTTON‘ among assets 
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ey *Fairfax Towels used by Oakland Bank of Commerce are 
supplied by Oakland California Towel Co., Oakland, Cal. 
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For further proof that comfort is a common denominator, consult the Oak- 
land Bank of Commerce, Oakland, California. In establishing good relations 
with both bank employees and building tenants, the bank has stressed 
“personal comfort” by providing soft cotton towels in all washrooms. Re- 
sults have been highly rewarding, for over thirty years. 

Furthermore, certain tangible benefits go along with good “people rela- 
tions,” when cotton towels are on the job. Washrooms are easier to main- 
tain, more economical to keep clean. Sanitation is better, fire hazard is 
reduced. In the words of the bank’s building manager, “safety and good 

‘will are well established.” 

This is the kind of experience that points up more than one good reason 
why you should give the towel job to cotton in your plant, office building or 
institution. For free booklet on how cotton towel service will help you, write 
Fairfax, Dept. N-6, 65 Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y. 


Here’s How Linen Supply Works... 


You buy nothing! Your linen supply dealer furnishes 
everything at low service cost—cabinets, pickup and 
delivery, automatic supply of freshly laundered towels 
and uniforms. Quantities can be increased or de- 
creased on short notice. Just look up LINEN SUPPLY 
or TOWEL SUPPLY in your classified telephone book. 


Clean Cotton Towels... 
Sure Sign of Good Management 
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WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. wot 


MANUFACTURING CO. 





of taxable income rather than 20 
per cent on the first $2,000—would 
cost roughly $7 billion. Any tax re- 
lief for small business would prob- 
ably cost a few hundred million. 
Most members of Congress would 
shy away from tax reduction at the 
expense of an unbalanced budget. 

To help Congress decide what to 
do the Subcommittee will get on the 
record the opinions of a host of 
private and government economists, 
educators, tax experts and federal 
policy makers. 

The hearings will concentrate on: 
> The economic situation and the 
outlook for the rest of 1957. 
> The effect of efforts to clip spend- 
ing on the expected budget surplus 
for fiscal 1958 and on levels of 
economic activity this year and next. 
> The types of fiscal action, such as 
tax cuts or debt reduction, that 
would be “consistent with economie 
stability and growth if spending re- 
ductions are achieved.” 
> The timing of fiscal action in re- 
lation to budgetary and economic 
developments. 

Though Mr. Mills said the sub- 
committee inquiry won’t get in- 
volved with specific legislative pro- 
posals on taxes, he acknowledged 
that the subcommittee would need 
to determine the economic effect of 
such proposals as a change in in- 
come tax rates, an increase in ex- 
emption, revision in excise levies 
and a change in taxes on small busi- 
nesses. The unit has no power to 
draft bills, only to make recom- 
mendations. 

Witnesses before the subcommit- 
tee will try to answer these ques- 
tions: 

How would big cuts in appropri- 
ations and spending affect economic 
activity and spending in fiscal ’58 
and later years; how will they affect 
the budget surplus; what concept of 
debt management will be consistent 
with economic stability and growth; 
what combination of debt reduction, 
tax cuts, easing monetary restraints 
or increase in Treasury cash balance 
would be in the best interest of 
growth and stability; when should 
the actions take place? 

Where should emphasis be put in 
any fiscal action between expansion 
of consumption and of investment 
for private growth in the economy? 
How could barriers to expanded 
state and local government services 
be eased? 

What kind of revenue reduction 
seems desirable in the interests of 
continuing economic growth? What 
tax changes would increase the sta- 
bilizing capacity of the revenue sys- 
tem, reduce tax-induced use of 
resources, improve the competitive 
climate for small business? END 
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UOLEM WN YOUR 
ANDING BUSINESS ? 


“Automating” your office procedures 


might provide one answer 


Automation is now a practical means of increas- 
ing the productivity of office personnel. 


Thus, the acute problem of finding new personnel 
for expanding operations may be largely met by 
upping the output-per-person through automation. 


Moore Business Forms (the largest company in its 
field) has developed procedures with Automated 
Data Processing—or ADP—which have proved of 
value to both small businesses and large. 


ADP contributes importantly to profits—not only 
by increasing the productivity of present personnel, 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS ye 
ne A 





but also by reducing errors, speeding work, improv- 
ing employee morale. 


Moore makes no machines—simply analyzes your 
problem ... plans the proper ADP system for your 
business ...designs and manufactures forms 
needed for maximum efficiency. 


Call the Moore man (he’s in the telephone direc- 
tory). Over 300 offices and factories across the U.S., 
Canada, Mexico, Caribbean and Central America. 
Or write Moore Business Forms, Inc., at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., Denton, Texas, or Emeryville, Cal. 
No obligation, of course. 
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Here’s BIG BUSINESS Bookkeeping... 





The New MONROE President ~~ 


With its stunning new President model, Monroe introduces more than a new accounting machine... 
Monroe establishes an entirely new ratio between what you pay and what you get in machine 
accounting. Now, for the first time, any business can enjoy all the benefits of big business 
bookkeeping at a price actually hundreds of dollars less than before! And job changing flexibility is 
built right into every model in the President line. With the flick of a knob accounts receivable, 
payroll, cost control, accounts payable... all become mechanized operations. Look at the 

price tag on this machine. Then put your own price tag on what machine 

accounting can do for you. Speed receivables by getting statements > ae 

out faster. Build prestige with neat looking records. Put credit data at e ) 
your fingertips. Control your 


/ 
work so it flows easily and See the MAN from MON R E 


always accurately. Write or 


telephone Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. R oe ls bog CALCULATING 
General offices: Orange, N. J. Offices throughout the world. ata: Ne 
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THE STATE OF 
THE NATION 


BY FELIX MORLEY 


Europe’s Common Market plan 
can ease U.S. taxpayers’ burden 


PARIS—The aftermath of Suez has brought the 
political unification of Western Europe to the 
threshold of unprecedented accomplishment. But 
in France, which must be a keystone of European 
Union, Suez has simultaneously increased the eco- 
nomic obstacles to federation. 

With the dismal failure of the Anglo-French at- 
tempt to eliminate Nasser and dominate the Canal, 
certain conclusions leading to fundamental re- 
alignment of national policy have been accepted 
by every European government. The first of these 
is that none of them can any longer even hope to 
oppose its will to that of the United States. This 
has stimulated the belief that collective strength 
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could be built in Europe by pooling the resources 
of countries enfeebled to the point where many of 
them can scarcely stand alone. The final conclu- 
sion, on which six governments are now acting de- 
cisively, is that the difficult process of federation 
must be carried out by and for the Europeans 
themselves, without asking help from Washington 
and without permitting hindrance from Moscow. 

This federal movement is already sharply at- 
tacked by Soviet Russia, precisely because it 
promises to make noncommunist Europe strong 
and self-reliant. For the same reason American 
diplomacy is doing all that it can to assist federa- 
tion, so far as this can be done without intrusive- 
ness. But neither discouragement by Moscow nor 
encouragement from Washington will be very in- 
fluential. This is a European undertaking, strik- 
ingly symbolized by the determination with which 
both French and Germans are working amicably 
together to achieve it. 


The draft treaty for a European Economic Com- 
munity, as signed by representatives of the six 
participating governments at Rome on March 25, © 
is a formidable document of 248 articles and nine 
protocols, these last being for the most part quali- 
fications of the obligations accepted by the treaty 
itself. Each of the six uniting states—Belgium, 
France, Germany, Italy, Luxembourg and the 
Netherlands—naturally seeks to cushion the im- 
pact of economic integration for its own vested 
interests. The treaty also makes clear that each 
of these countries will maintain some agricultural 
protectionism within the union, after they have 
eradicated tariffs on manufactured products as be- 
tween each other. 

In spite of its extremely detailed wording, this 
Common Market treaty is essentially simple in 
purpose. The objective is to eliminate all govern- 
mental barriers to trade within the cooperating 
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area, so that German automobiles will sell at the 
same price in Paris as in Munich, while Italian 
silks will be no more expensive in Hamburg than 
in Naples. Simultaneously, the six governments, 
with a total population of about 160 million, will 
establish a single unified tariff system for imports 
from countries outside the union. 

Of course this ambitious project will not be 
achieved overnight. The pending treaty provides 
(Article 8) that: “The Common Market is to be 
progressively established in the course of a transi- 
tion period of 12 years,” dating from its ratifica- 
tion by the last of the six participating govern- 
ments. But that initial date may well be before 
the end of 1957, since pressure for the plan in all 
of the countries immediately concerned is strong. 

Moreover, a nucleus of union employes is al- 
ready at work, mapping the three stages of accom- 
plishment, each of four years’ duration, which the 
treaty envisages. One big preliminary task is to 
prepare the unified scale of customs duties which 
the union will present to the outside world. This 
will be an average, item by item, of the national 
tariffs now in effect in the six countries. 

The extent to which the Common Market will 
increase European demand, regardless of tariff 
changes, is unpredictable. But the general ex- 
pectation is that the enlarged and simplified pur- 
chasing area will mean increased American sales. 


The Common Market project is actually much 
more than that. It proposes to open present na- 
tional frontiers for the free passage of men and 
money, as well as that of manufactured goods. 
There will be no discrimination against the em- 
ployment of French labor by a German plant and 
vice versa. This mobility will be assisted by a 
much closer integration of transport facilities and 
is expected to equalize competitive conditions be- 
tween different parts of the European Union. 
Banking and investment facilities will be similarly 
internationalized. 

To make this economic union effective, the 
pending treaty proposes a rather elaborate admin- 
istrative organization. Special committees to ad- 
just specific technical differences, such as the 
operation of employment exchanges, will be estab- 
lished under the direction of a permanent Execu- 
tive Commission, in turn responsible to a Council 
of Ministers from the six cooperating countries. 
There will be a Court of Justice to arbitrate dif- 
ferences that cannot be otherwise reconciled. 
Behind the administrative setup is to be a sov- 
ereign Legislative Assembly of 142 delegates 
chosen in proportion to party representation from 
the national parliaments of the six countries, 36 
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each for France, Italy and Germany; 14 each for 
Belgium and the Netherlands; six for Luxembourg. 

Much of this organization is already function- 
ing on a smaller scale for the European Coal and 
Steel Community, which would be absorbed by 
the larger and more ambitious Union. Presum- 
ably it will also in time take over the proposed 
European Atomic Energy Community (Euratom) 
which is being created by a parallel treaty de- 
signed to unify the commercial development and 
application of atomic energy in the Common Mar- 
ket countries. It will be a task for the first Legis- 
lative Assembly to weld these and other official 
moves toward European federation into a har- 
monious whole and there are some who speculate 
that this Parliament of Europe may hold its first 
formal session in Strasbourg as early as October. 


There is a catch, however, in all this inspiring, 
if somewhat grandiose, planning. The first and 
most fundamental necessity for any European 
Union worthy of the name is clearly a common 
currency, or at least national currencies freely 
convertible one into another. At present the 
weakness, and consequent inconvertibility, of the 
French franc interposes a serious obstacle. 

Depressed though it is by prewar standards, the 
French franc is at present overvalued by at least 
15 per cent. That is the spread between the offi- 
cial exchange rate of 350 francs to the dollar and 
the readily obtainable black market rate of 400. 
For internal purposes the overvaluation of the 
franc is maintained by a most complicated system 
of governmental subventions—for food, housing, 
transportation and other necessities—which would 
have to be swept away to achieve any real eco- 
nomic union with neighboring countries. But any 
French government attempting this would face an 
almost revolutionary general strike, led by the 
communist-directed Confederation of Labor. 

The dilemma is worse because France is at pres- 
ent so dangerously short of foreign exchange, and 
by the continuous drain of the Algerian rebellion. 
which makes it impossible to achieve the drastic 
economies that the huge budgetary deficit so ur- 
gently demands. That the financial crisis will 
burst out this summer, beyond possibility of 
further concealment, is now the general, if gloomy, 
expectation of the well informed. 

But there are many French who see a silver lin- 
ing to this prospect. The present inflation, they 
argue, must be stopped, no matter how disagree- 
able and even dangerous the process. Only thus 
can the nearly worthless French franc reacquire 
the value and stability necessary for full participa- 
tion in that European Economic Community 
which the French, no less than the Germans, re- 
gard as essential—if this Continent is to be some- 
thing other than a perpetual charge on the over- 
strained generosity of the American taxpayer. 
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THEY TELL ME YOUR 
COMPANY IS A GOOD PLACE 
TO WORK 





When your employes like working for you, they occupational accidents and sickness not cov- 
don’t keep it a secret. Sooner or later the word ered by workmen’s compensation. ‘ 
gets back to you—maybe through the man in | 

, Prompt claims service 
the corner gas station, your barber or your caddy 


...“They tell me your company is a good place pone Mutuals have built a coast-to-coast reputation 


for fast, fair claims handling. And that’s not just talk. ri 


to work.” | Take workmen’s compensation . . Hardware Mutuals y oY 


sy 
ONG. 


You find it easier to attract and hold good rank among the leaders in speed of workmen's compensa- 
workers, once the word gets around that your ‘ tion claims settlements. 
emphores have rotection against d disability and Written by an experienced company 
OS) group. accident and healt “plan Hardware Mutuals have plenty of experience in group 
can boost morale so high it may even show up a TN Rr ndles been ne ee = 
anies Of all sizes for man ears. not sit down wit 
ie a easy rome a ‘i r skilled Hardware Ssh ponalite bead and tell him 


your problem? He’ll make certain you get 
large or small. Hardware Mutuals can offer the right group program to fit your partic- 






Look in the 


your employes worry-free security against non- _ ular business needs. Yellow Pages for 


Hardware Mutuals 





Hardware Mutuals NB67 
200 Strongs Avenue 


insurance for your AVTOMOBILE...HOME.., BUSINESS 
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Ze Stevens Point, Wisconsin 

H ardwa re | \ / utu al S. | a I want the facts about a Hardware Mutuals Group | 

ccident and Health Protection Plan. | 

Stevens Point, Wisconsin - : Aisle Coast to Coast Name | 
Company I ‘ 

: HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY Street City. 

HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE ‘COMPANY * State No. of Employes_______ | 
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Let your Frigidaire Custom Cooling man show you how —and for how little ! 











5) 
Compact, easily installed 
packaged conditioners 











Attractive 
ceiling- 
type units 


Room conditioners 


Why adapt your business air con- 
ditioning needs to an old-fashioned, 
inflexible air conditioning system? 
Why, indeed, when you can have 
Frigidaire low cost custom cooling 
adapted expressly to your type of 
business, your cooling load and 
available space? 


What’s good for your business 
neighbors may be all wrong for you 
in performance and cost. Ask your 
Frigidaire Air Conditioning Dealer. 
He may recommend a self-contained 
unit or a strategically located cooling 
coil and blower with a completely re- 
mote air- or water-cooled condensing 


unit. He may even suggest one or 
more full capacity Frigidaire room 
conditioners to do the job. 


Whichever Frigidaire system is 
right for you, your dealer will quick- 
ly know. No obligation for a survey. 
And when you own Frigidaire cus- 
tom cooling, you don’t have to be an 
air conditioning engineer to know 
your system meets the top of the 
standards you set for everything you 
use in your business. 


See the Yellow Pages, or write 
FRIGIDAIRE Division, General Motors 
Corporation, Dayton 1, Ohio. 





GO FRIGIDAIRE 


AIR CONDITIONERS 
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of Nation’s Business 


WASHINGTON 
MOOD 


BY EDWARD T. FOLLIARD 


Taxpayers’ revolt may 
mark the end of an era 


NEARLY THREE DECADES ago, tall, gaunt Reed 
Smoot, who knew more about government opera- 
tions than any statesman of his time, arose in the 
United States Senate and delivered a remarkable 
dictum. 

“The cost of government,” Senator Smoot said 
at that time, “has increased every year and it 
will continue to increase, I care not which party is 
in power.” 

The Republicans were in power at the time, but 
were doomed to go into eclipse before long. In the 
Senate, the Democrats were needling Senator 
Smoot about the size of President Herbert 
Hoover’s budget (which, by the way, was less than 
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the $7 billion in interest now paid annually on the 
national debt). 

Senator Smoot, a veteran member from Utah 
and a disciple of the Mormon Church, hit back at 
the Democrats with his forecast of ever rising 
government costs. 

As the years passed, and depression and war 
drove government spending upward, Senator 
Smoot’s words won a solemn title: “Smoot’s Law.” 

The words came to be regarded as an axiom. 
They did, that is, until President Eisenhower came 
up with his 1958 budget, largest in peacetime his- 
tory, and touched off one of the noisiest debates 
of our time. 

Now “Smoot’s Law” is facing its greatest test, 
and may even be repealed. 

The uproar over the 1958 budget is unlike any- 
thing Washington has seen in the modern era, and 
is certainly without parallel in the experience of 
those now serving in Congress. 

In 1932, when Senator Smoot was defending 
his chief in the White House, the Democrats were 
engaged in a political war aimed at discrediting 
the Hoover Administration and paving the way for 
their own rise to power. Their battle cry, sounded 
by “Cactus Jack” Garner and others, was “Bal- 
ance the budget!” In their 1932 platform, the 
Democrats pledged themselves to cut federal 
spending by 25 per cent. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt won the Presidency on 
that platform and, once in the White House ac- 
tually made a start on reducing government ex- 
penditures. He even went so far as to ask Congress 
to cut down on benefits for war veterans. 

How FDR reversed himself and became the 
greatest of all spenders is a story familiar to all 
mature Americans. 


The current Battle of the Budget is altogether 
different from that 1932 uprising. For one thing, 
it has broken out in the Administration of a man 
who campaigned for the Presidency in 1952 with 
relentless attacks on the Democratic “spenders” 
and “wasters.” For another, the cry for economy, 
for a deep slashing of the budget and possible tax 
relief, comes as much from President Eisenhower’s 
own Republicans as from the Democrats, perhaps 
even more. 

The way the economy drive gathered steam has 
astonished almost everybody in Washington, in- 
cluding President Eisenhower, Secretary of the 
Treasury George M. Humphrey, and the lawmak- 
ers on the Hill. Of course there have always been 
those who have talked economy, but these Treas- 
ury watchdogs were usually rather lonely people. 
This time—at least in the beginning—there was 
a good deal of scoffing as the budget-cutters called 
for, and predicted, slashes of anywhere from $3 
billion to $6 billion. 

Representative Henderson Lanham, a Georgia 
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Washington mood 





Democrat, expressed the prevailing skepticism 
with this bit of verse: 


Hush little budget, 
Don’t you cry, 
You'll be a trillion 
By and by. 

Some thought that the cut-the-budget talk 
might die down, or at least lose steam, after 
people had gone through the ordeal of paying in- 
come taxes. But April 15 came and went, and 
still there was no let-up in the clamor. Then 
came the ten-day Easter recess, during which most 
members of Congress went home to check in with 
their constituents. 

When they returned, the lawmakers seemed to 
be more determined than ever to reverse the trend 
‘of government spending. They felt, as Senator 
Lyndon Johnson of Texas expressed it, that they 
had a clear mandate from the people to cut the 
budget. The mood was graphically described by 
Representative John E. Moss, a California Demo- 
crat, in a letter to the folks back home. 

“The Congressional economy bandwagon,” he 
wrote, “has become far and away the most popular 
vehicle in the Nation’s Capital. Things reached a 
stage when hardly anyone else could climb aboard. 
As I write this even handholds are at a premium. 
When the stampede will end, no one knows.” 


President Eisenhower has been trying to halt 
the stampede by going to the people. He believes 
deeply that wholesale cuts in the budget could do 
serious harm to the United States, especially in 
the field of foreign affairs. Meantime he is being 
criticized by both sides in the controversy—that is, 
by those who want to reduce spending drastically 
and by those who agree with him that heavy cuts 
could harm the country. 

Republicans, especially those who spurn the 
label of modern, say that the President has for- 
gotten his 1952 promises and has endangered the 
G.O.P.’s chances in the 1958 congressional elec- 
tions by producing such a whopper of a budget. 

Those lawmakers who share the President’s 
concern over the meat-ax psychology—some of 
them Republicans, some Democrats—feel that he 
has played his cards badly. First, they say, he 
virtually invited Congress to cut his budget; then 
for a time he stood on the sidelines, acting like a 
sort of neutral observer, and finally, sensing that 
Congress meant business, he opened a counter- 
offensive against the economy bloc. 

By deciding to fight, General Eisenhower had 
to take full responsibility for his budget, some- 
thing he seemed loath to do in the beginning. His 
earlier attitude caused a good deal of confusion 
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among the taxpayers and was another reason 
many in Congress were irked. 

Rep. John McCormack of Massachusetts, Dem- 
ocratic leader of the House, received a letter which 
read: “As a lifelong Republican I am stunned by 
your stand supporting the Eisenhower budget .. .” 

Representative McCormack wrote back to say 
that he had not given his blanket endorsement to 
the budget, and he concluded by asking the life- 
long Republican if it had ever occurred to him to 
write to President Eisenhower. 


Sometimes it is difficult to identify a significant 
event in history until long afterward. Thus, very 
few realized during the depression of the early 
1930’s that hard times were writing the death of 
prohibition; certainly, not many politicians real- 
ized it. It may still be too early to say that what 
we are now witnessing in Washington represents 
a long-delayed revolt of the American taxpayers, 
and therefore marks the end of an era, but cer- 
tainly one may hazard a guess that it does. 

If it turns out that way, the historian of the 
future will ask: What was the explanation for the 
uprising against the 1958 Eisenhower budget? 
There is no doubt about how it started. It was 
kicked off by Secretary Humphrey’s remark last 
winter that unless spending was curbed there 
would be a depression “that will curl your hair.” 
But the real impulse for economy, it would seem, 
came from the grass roots. 

Reporter John D. Morris of the New York 
Times interviewed Senators after the Easter recess, 
and asked them how they accounted for the revolt 
they found back home . 

“It is generally agreed,” Mr. Morris wrote, “that 
for some reason people suddenly awakened with a 
start and alarm to the fact that federal spending, 
even under a Republican Administration, was 
rising for the third successive year and was break- 
ing all peacetime records.” 

The Senators found that conservatives were dis- 
mayed and disappointed, having looked for periodi- 
cal tax reductions under President Eisenhower. 
Others, they said, were concerned over the possi- 
bility that “a depression or some other vaguely 
defined disaster was brewing.” 

“Chief credit or blame for keeping the grass roots 
afire,” Morris wrote, “is given to the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, Sen. Harry F. Byrd of Vir- 
ginia and Under Secretary of the Treasury W. 
Randolph Burgess. The Chamber in allies 
throughout the country and Mr. Byrd in a series 
of Senate speeches have been waging intensive 
budget-cutting campaigns. Mr. Burgess has sug- 
gested a $2 billion reduction.” 

At any rate, for the first time in more than a 
quarter of a century Smoot’s Law is in serious 
trouble. Once again we are reminded that issues 
are made, not by politicians, but by the people. 
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A partner’s death doesn’t have to 
end the life of your business 


All too often the death of a partner spells the death 
of a business. Sometimes the heir is a disinterested 
party who insists on selling out. 


In other instances, relatives who consider them- 
selves capable try to step in and run the business 
their own way. In either case, all you have built can 
be quickly torn down. 


You can be certain this won’t happen to your part- 
nership by taking some simple precautions now. First, 
ask your attorney to draw up a Buy and Sell Agree- 
ment for the purchase of a partner’s share in the 





event of death. Then tell your Travelers agent or 
broker you want Partnership Life insurance to pro- 
vide money for the purchase. 


Partnership Life insurance with The Travelers costs 
much less than you think—usually less than the in- 
terest alone on what you would have to borrow to 
purchase the deceased partner’s share. It’s a small 
price to pay for the confidence that the business 
you’re building today will be here tomorrow. 


Why not discuss this kind of protection with your 
Travelers man and your lawyer soon? 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of business and personal insurance including 
Life « Accident « Group « Fire « Marine « Automobile + Casualty « Bonds 

















The gas taxes and license fees highway users pay to drive 
on a road represent that highway’s ‘‘earnings.”’ Some roads 
earn less than they cost per year to build and maintain. 


Others earn more than their annual cost. 


A typical good investment is Shirley Memorial High- 
way, running from Washington, D. C. into Virginia. The 
section shown above carries a daily average of 30,000 vehi- 
cles. Here’s how its profits are computed: 


Number of vehicles traveling road daily 30,000 
times average vehicle tax per mile in Va. _$.00883 
equals road’s earnings per day per mile $264.90 
times number of days in a year 365 
equals annual earnings of road per mile $96,688 
minus annual cost to build and maintain 

such a road during its expected lifetime $10,000 
equals annual net profit per mile $86,688 


Concrete roads pay big dividends to highway users be- 
cause they cost less per year to build and maintain during 


their lifetime than other pavements even though they carry 
the heaviest traffic. Earnings in excess of costs can be in- 
vested in other urgently needed highways. 


Besides proven economic advantages, concrete roads of- 
fer drivers a maximum feeling of security. Their gritty, 
skid-resistant surface affords an extra measure of protec- 
tion, even when the pavement is wel. And the light color of a 
concrete highway makes a big difference in visibility at 
night, when driving conditions are most hazardous. 


This combination makes concrete the logical choice in 
the huge road building program ahead, especially on the 
vital National System of Interstate and Defense Highways. 
These are your roads. Support sound highway planning. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland 
cement and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Here’s how you can expect Senate hearings 
to affect your future dealings with unions 


Impact of the Senate labor investigation on future 
management-labor relations is now definitely foresee- 
able. 

This is what is happening and what you may expect 
to affect important union activities: 
> Collective bargaining demands will be pressed 
harder. 
> Legislation is likely with respect to accountability 
and publicizing of union treasury and welfare funds. 
> Lobbying activity will likely grow more effective 
after a temporary slowdown. 
> Political action will be stepped up. 
> Organizing, now in doldrums, will regain vitality. 
> Financial responsibility of unions will be strength- 
ened. 

In trying to weigh both the current effects and 
likely long-range outcome of the Senate investiga- 
tion, the editors of NATION’s BusINEss obtained the 
views of leaders in Congress, business and labor, both 
in and outside of Washington. Some have personal 
knowledge of current effects; some will have a part 
in influencing the future impact. 

Opinions differ as to just how deeply the impact 
will penetrate. Many of those interviewed, on both 
sides, feel that much will depend on how the Senate 
investigation goes—how long it runs, what new sen- 
sations it turns up, how deeply it goes into undesirable 
union practices not normally viewed as corrupt, what 
comes out about improper management practices, and 
other aspects. 

But the weight of the evidence available and views 
expressed support the conclusions on the basis of 
disclosures to date and a reasonable expectation that 
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future evidence will be pretty much along the same 
lines and will not implicate management to any large 
degree. 

The investigation is also having a psychological 
effect. It is changing the climate, the public attitude 
toward organized labor. 

“There are indications of a growing public accep- 
tance of the need for making unions responsible,” 
says Joseph E. Moody, president of the Southern 
Coal Producers’ Association. “Organized labor is no 
longer a boy. The boy has grown up. When he moves 
around he hurts people.” 

Two main facts brought out by the investigation, 
in Mr. Moody’s view are: 1, where there is unre- 
strained power, it is used; 2, where there are large 
sums of money, with no accounting, people take it. 

Another observer believes that some of the shine— 
the superior morality in which unions enveloped them- 
selves—has rubbed off; it has become popular for 
comedians to make jokes about labor leaders, some- 
thing they once would not have dared do. 

Union members may suffer because a few leaders 
misused their trust, just as all business suffered in the 
1930’s because of some misdeeds of management in the 
1920’s, John S. Coleman said at the annual meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States as he 
concluded his term as president a month ago. 

“I do not believe that we wish to see the labor 
movement suffer from the doings of a few leaders,” 
said Mr. Coleman, who is president of Burroughs 
Corporation. “But will the public distinguish?” 

There is substantial agreement that, in the end, the 
Senate investigation will help organized labor, al- 
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These eight senators 
conduct racket probe 





Labor’s friends show confidence 
in committee objectives, 

view investigation as helping 
organized labor. Here is 


background of each member 


LABOR DRIVE continued 


though some express fear that attempts will be made 
to take advantage of the situation by trying to enact 
so-called restrictive legislation. 

President Eisenhower in effect endorses the investi- 
gation by proposing legislation based on evidence dis- 
closed by the Senate committee. 

“Labor racketeering, like corruption anywhere,” he 
says, “is an abomination which must be eliminated 
if and whenever it occurs. Any officer and employe of 
labor—and it appears there have been few—who 
abuse the power and trust imposed upon them are not 
fit to hold union offices.” 

Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell says the 
committee is “doing a public service which will bene- 
fit not only the American labor movement, but benefit 
the nation at large. 

“T confidently expect that the labor movement will 
emerge from this period of trial stronger and cleaner 
and more responsive to the welfare of their members 
than ever before.” 

Sen. John L. McClellan, Arkansas Democrat, ex 
pects the investigation to strengthen honest unionism, 
help responsible labor leaders to rid the movement 
of dishonest elements and their practices, and to instill 
in both labor and management a greater sense of 
responsibility for the public good. 

He is chairman of the committee conducting the 
investigation expected to run into next year—the 
Senate Select Committee on Improper Practices in 
the Labor or Management Field. 

AFL-CIO President George Meany said in a state- 
ment to NaTIoNn’s Business that elimination of cor- 
rupt practices will be beneficial to the trade union 
movement, and that the AFL-CIO will support legis- 
lation to protect union funds and encourage demo- 
cratic practices. He emphasizes, however, that labor 
will fight any legislation that would weaken unions. 

The chairman of the AFL-CIO Committee on 
Ethical Practices, Albert J. Hayes, is optimistic that 
Congress will pass no punitive legislation, but says 
he is reasonably certain that the states will. 

The climate has changed drastically against labor, 
Mr. Hayes insists. (continued on page 62) 
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JOHN L. McCLELLAN of Arkansas 
is chairman of Senate’s Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in 
the Labor or Management Field. He 
uncovered corrupt labor activities 
while investigating Army clothing 
procurement as head of the 
Committee on Government 
Operations. In Congress almost 20 
years, Senator McClellan is a self- 
taught lawyer, regarded as tough, 
but fair-minded 

















IRVING M. IVES of New York, 
committee vice chairman, has long 
background in labor legislation. As 
state senator, he sponsored law 
setting up labor-management school 
at Cornell, was its first dean. He 
opposes right-to-work laws, but 
favors legislation which would 
insure democracy in unions, make 
them accountable for dues money. 
Labor lobbyists count him among 
39 real friends in Senate 


Republicans 
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SAM J. ERVIN, JR., of North 
Carolina was an associate justice of 
the State Supreme Court when he 
entered the Senate in 1954. He 
became a Democratic leader and 
judge following heroic service in 
World War I. He was also chair- 
man of a state commission to im- 
prove the administration of justice. 
Interviewed on a labor-sponsored 
TV program, he promised 
fairness to labor 
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JOHN F. KENNEDY of Massachu- 
setts narrowly missed Democratic 
nomination for vice president last 
year, will figure in party’s 1960 
plans. Elected to Congress in 1946, 
has always had labor backing. As 
labor subcommittee head, he’s 
pushing minimum wage and welfare 
fund legislation. He won a Pulitzer 
Prize this year for book on famous 
senators, feels racket probe is 
important to expose evil 










PATRICK V. McNAMARA of Michi- 
gan rose from plumber’s helper to 
president of AFL Pipefitters Local 
636 and vice president of firm which 
installs industrial piping. Before 
entering Senate in 1954 he handled 
company sales and customer con- 
tacts while active head, without pay, 
of union. Labor, but not Teamsters, 
backed his election. He served as 
member of Detroit Common 
Council, Board of Education 











KARL E. MUNDT of South Dakota 
until now has not taken a very 
active role in labor legislation. He 
sees a need to help protect union 
members from self-seeking union 
officials. Half his 18 years in 
Congress have been in the Senate. 
Back home, he was a teacher, school 
superintendent, farm operator, 

in real estate and insurance 
businesses, and member of Game 
and Fish Commission 





BARRY M. GOLDWATER of Arizona 
has introduced and strongly 
supports legislation to protect states’ 
rights, prevent use of union dues 

in politics, and bar discrimination 
in job rights for either union or 

or nonunion workers. He is openly 
critical of growing union power. 
A jet pilot, he served with the 

Air Force in World War II. He 
heads Goldwater’s ladies’ specialty 
stores, shoots golf in 70’s 





CARL T. CURTIS of Nebraska 
served 16 years in the House before 
being elected to the Senate in 1954. 
He is a lawyer, conservative, and 
in the House was considered an 
expert on revenue and trade. He 
has been out front in efforts to 
strengthen Taft-Hartley, is 
sponsoring bills to ban secondary 
boycotts and use of union dues 
for politics. He took Senator 
McCarthy’s place on committee 
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Changing channels 
of distribution 


Here is what manufacturers, 


Retailer 
is caught 
between 


rising costs 
and consumer 
price resistance 


wholesalers, retailers must 


know about mass marketing 


A REVOLUTION in distribution is transforming the age-old patterns of 
business for the manufacturer, the wholesaler and the retailer. The 
symbol of the revolution—and its principal product right now—is the 
one-stop retail center where people pick up their own merchandise. 
The revolution in distribution is bringing about drastic changes in: 


> Advertising 

> Packaging 

> Sales organization and selling methods 
> Retail coverage 


The changing pattern is due principally to five fundamental factors: 
The shift in population: People moving from one community to an- 
other, starting a new community, moving from the city to the suburbs. 
The spread of wealth: The income level has gone up and more people 
can buy what they want. They watch prices, yet still buy high-priced 
merchandise. 

Changes in living habits: Whole population is affected by trends to 
more leisure time, to larger families, to informal living, to more auto 
ownership. 

Business costs: Selling prices are up but not enough to cover produc- 
tion and distribution costs. Result: squeeze on profit margins. Con- 
sumer resistance to price increases is making retailers more price con- 
scious. 

Natural evolution: Back in 1940, 20 million people were engaged in 
face-to-face retail selling. When the war came, many of them went into 
service, became dispersed and were never replaced. 

But during the war, manufacturers never stopped advertising. They 
kept alive the people’s knowledge of what was coming. As a result, ad- 
vertising and promotion climbed from about $2 billion in 1941 to rough- 
ly $10 billion in 1956. Today people are more and more content to let 
advertising take over and do the selling. 

Also, during the war, department stores cut out almost all their 
services—practically everything except credit. After the war, people 
were accustomed to taking packages home. 

Another important influence has a bearing on today’s situation. At 
the peak of the war, we had 14 million people in the military. Every- 
where, there was a post exchange with nationally advertised products. 
The manufacturers supplied them in large quantities. For the most 
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BLACK STAR 


part without realizing it, the post exchanges were educating consumers 
generally to the idea of buying products at low prices. 

Consumer surveys today show that women shop less often, spend 
more time shopping each trip and buy more. They show that most women 
shop without lists, that the fun element is important—it’s fun to shop 
when you pick it out yourself. They show, too, that when people sell 
themselves the average sale tends to zoom. 

Merchandising specialists agree that the marketing approach to this 
new pattern of distribution has five main characteristics: 


@ The diversified store 

@ Volume sales 

@ Low overhead 

@ Increased efficiency in all departments 
@ Self-service or self-selection 


Estimates of the A. C. Nielsen Company show that 75 per cent of 
the total grocery business is handled by the self-service store; more than 
25 per cent of the drug business is now on a self-selection basis. 

This type of selling is spreading to other outlets. 

Ohrbach’s, in New York, has brought the self-service principle into 
department store operation—with drastic reductions in prices and tre- 
mendous expansion in volume. Furniture supermarkets are springing 
up—the Neptune stores in New Rochelle, N. Y., and New York City 
are examples. 

Marketing directors of Allied Stores are making every effort to in- 
corporate self-selection—and actual self-service where possible—into 
the merchandising pattern of each store. 

“We actually did achieve self-service in the toy departments last 
Christmas,” reported a spokesman for the organization. “People went 
around with baskets, selected boxed-up toys from the piles on the dis- 
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EXPANDED ONE-STOP 
STORE... 


allows a Texas 
housewife to 

buy groceries, 
garden hose, 
parakeet, flowers, 
paint and brush, 
tonic, hobbyhorse, 
and electric iron. 
She also could 
buy such things 
as lingerie and 
camping supplies 














CHANGING 
CHANNELS 
OF DISTRIBUTION 


continued 


In New Jersey, new 
clothing and hardware 
supermarket gets 
customer rush at 
opening of self-service 
operation 


NATIONAL FAMILY STORES, INC 


play racks and paid for them at check-out counters just like those in 
a regular food supermarket. 

“We’re doing this whenever we can, but not on a store-wide basis,” 
he said. “However, we’re designing more and more fixtures for self- 
selection. 

“We put panties or brassieres or stockings on models on top of the 
display racks. In the racks are whole tiers of boxes containing the 
product—arranged in order of size so the woman can pick out her own. 
Then all the shopper has to do is select her size and check out at the 
cash register. This way, you save the shopper’s and salesgirl’s time 
and cut costs for the store operator, too. It’s the big new thing in 
variety and department store shopping today and it’s really sweeping 
through the country.” 

How then does business adjust itself to take advantage of this 
change? 


Advertising 

This trend has put an additional burden of selling on advertising. 

“Tt makes necessary more reason-why advertising,” says R. C. Allen, 
executive vice president of Stewart, Dougall & Associates, management 
consultants. ““We must go back to that pioneer in advertising copy- 
writing, the late Claude Hopkins, who said, ‘Give them a reason why 
and they’ll buy.’ You have to tell your customer what it is about the 
product that will make her want it.” 

Ralph Head, vice president and director of marketing of Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, divides this advertising into three categories: 
1. “Armchair” advertising in magazines and newspapers, on television 
and radio, that pre-sells the shoppers before they get to the self-service 
outlet. 

2. “In transit” advertising—billboards, bus and car cards and car 
radio—that reminds them en route. 

3. “Point of purchase” advertising that says: “Here’s the product you 
read or heard about. Here’s the product in a clean, bright package.” 
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This point of purchase advertising must do what no retail sales person 
is there to do or is able to do for the product. 

Mrs. Jean Wade Rindlaub, another vice president of the same agency, 
says it is not only the function of today’s ad to establish the brand name 
and explain what the product is but also to provide services—to show 
how to use the product. 

“And you have to provide these services right in the ad,” she says. 
“They won’t write in for a booklet. We take the place of the friendly 
butcher or sales clerk who used to perform this function.” 

“Today’s advertisement should counsel—act as a purchasing agent 
for the customer,” according to G. B. Park, President of Market Plan- 
ning, an affiliate of McCann-Erickson, Inc. “If more of the advertise- 
ments were pitched this way, we’d get away from the gimmicks, the 
gadgets, the artiness and cuteness in many of today’s ads that leave so 
much to be desired.” 


Packaging 

The package has exploded into spectacular—perhaps exaggerated— 
importance in the new pattern of distribution. Self-service makes it 
imperative for the manufacturer to sell his product through advertising. 
The packaging itself must be tied in closely with this advertising to 
gain instantaneous and favorable recognition. 

New materials, new fabricating equipment, new inventions and new 
merchandising techniques have projected a display of packaging fire- 
works across the customer’s skyline that actually dazzles the eye. 
Aerosol-type containers squirt out shaving cream, whipped cream, in- 
secticides, deodorizers, and sun tan lotion. One new package squeezes 
out cheese like tooth paste. The new thing is mood packaging, to bring 
the mood of the product out in the lines or color of the package, par- 
ticularly in cosmetics. 

‘“‘We can express the personality of the product through the tactile 
properties of the package,” says Walter Margulies of Lippincott and 
Margulies, industrial designers. ““Take bacon for example. We use poly- 
ethylene, which is soft and warm and pliant. It allows the actual qual- 
ity of the bacon to come right through the package.” 

But new materials and gadgets can lead you far astray. There are 
many considerations. How, for example, do you design a package to 
have the proper balance in terms of maximum sales appeal, conveni- 
ence in use and preservation of the product itself. (continued on page 90) 
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WHERE 
MANAGEMENT 
DEVELOPMENT 
BELONGS 





THE NEED for the development of managers and ex- 
ecutives has received more attention in the past 10 
years than any other area in the management of a 
business enterprise. The question of how and where 
the skills are to be taught has been and will continue 
to be the subject of a great deal of reassessment by 
managers and educators. 

Much of this reassessment is devoted to the ques- 
tion: What part can the university play in develop- 
ing executives? 

Among those asking this question are many of the 
companies which have sent a man away to any one of 
the 32 major development programs currently listed 
by American colleges and universities. 

Some of these programs have been extremely suc- 
cessful. Some have been moderately successful. In 
some cases, it has taken the organization two years 
to get over the disturbing experience induced by the 
program. 

We are learning—all of us—but our progress has 
been slow. After 10 years of increasing attention to 
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COYNE—BLACK STAR 


By ProfessorHoward W. Johnson 
Director of Executive Development Pro- 
grams, School of Industrial Management, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


the task of management and executive development in 
industry we seem only recently to have learned what 
we should have known at the beginning: 

>» That leadership can be developed in industry no 
less painfully and painstakingly than elsewhere. 

» It germinates under the pressure of need. 

® It grows in an environment of organizational free- 
dom and responsibility, and 

P It develops only through intellectual and ener- 
Setic effort on the part of the man, and the syste- 
matic recognition, cultivation and reward of his 
talents by his boss and his organization, Indeed, de- 
veloping management talent is impossible until we 
have delegated to men the two strongest weapons 
we have—responsibility for results, and authority 
to manage. 

All of this means that most development must take 
place basically within the company itself. 

The university, however, can contribute much to the 
development of executives provided the company 
sends the people best qualified to benefit. 

To understand what this requires of a company it 
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is necessary to understand what the university is 

equipped to offer. The following is offered as a frame- 

work for reviewing the university contribution: 
There are three general kinds of development for 

the manager of a business and, by and large, they are 

associated with different stages in his career. They are: 

> Development of know-how 

> Development of leadership skill 

> Understanding of business environment 


Development of know-how 

This may be the manager’s most essential qualifica- 
tion. Certainly it is the prerequisite for successful 
management. A manager has to know how to run a 
business or at least part of it and make money doing 
it. Here is where the functional fields of management 
fit: accounting, marketing, production and so forth. 
Until a man has behind him the solid thrill of doing 
the job well, of having planned, directed, and con- 
trolled a successful operation in a company, he is not 
a manager at all. This is the heart of the definition 
of managerial know-how as we have come to regard it. 

In most of these functional areas, a man develops 
in the classic way through doing. Here the company 
development program, typically informal, is the basic 
way for him to grow. 

The university can help. Initially at college we can 
discipline his thought processes and sharpen his 
method of problem analysis. For example, at the 
level of an MIT Sloan Fellow—men in their thirties 
with 10 years of business experience behind them— 
we can really help by broadening the vista of the 
specialist. In special or newly developing informa- 
tional areas, such as data processing or industrial 
relations, the university can make another useful 
contribution. 

Finally, for the senior manager, who has already 
proven himself in the basic skills, new skills and un- 
derstandings can be greatly accelerated by university 
programs. This is true in the area of corporate 
finance, for example. This area is perhaps one that 
can’t be integrated in a manager’s thinking until he is 
quite advanced in level and experience. We know this 
is one of the most popular of the know-how areas of 
our Program For Senior Executives, for example, and 
apparently one of the greatest needs the modern exec- 
utive feels in his over-all understanding of the con- 
duct of the firm. All of the skill or know-how areas 
can be provided on an informational and intellectual 
basis by a university program at some stage in the 
man’s career as a manager. Your job here is to relate 
the level of the program offered to your man. 


Development of leadership skill 

The second kind of development in the career of the 
manager is his basic understanding of human behavior 
—his leadership skill. In part this is an extension of 
know-how, but it makes sense to separate it because 
of the vast difference in the order of the two cate- 
gories. 

Leadership is still a mysterious phenomenon in that 
the same results can often be achieved by widely var- 
ied methods on the part of the leader. Here again, in- 
tellectual familiarity with leadership skills is not 
enough. Practice and improvement within a given 
culture, a given plant or corporate situation is essen- 
tial. Indeed it is becoming increasingly clear that, 
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What can schools and the company 
contribute to the three stages of 
business executive development? 


apart from the broad basics of personality and atti- 
tude, it is impossible to talk about the specifics of 
leadership except as related to a specific technology 
or organization. 

We know that leadership is not a set of manipula- 
tive activities that one pulls on and off at will. It is 
rather a style of behavior—a consistent way of acting 
in a responsible position. It has no part of guile. 

This level of leadership can also be encouraged and 
strengthened by exposure to the university program. 
It is consistently a valuable part of our own program 
in this area. But it, like the first area of know-how, 
could conceivably be taught, as surely as it must be 
practiced, by experience within a company. 


Understanding business environment 

The third area of development in a manager is his 
understanding of the total complex of business: the 
outside as well as the inside, the past as well as the 
present. 

To be an effective top manager he must have an 
understanding of where his company fits in his indus- 
try, in his country, and in the world—the forces that 
impinge on it and shape and direct his own effective- 
ness. These include such things as the community in 
the economic and financial sense and the community 
in the sociological sense; the role of technology in so- 
ciety; the labor movement; the political situation, 
even the international situation. It is in this sense 
that the businessman can be said to shape the Ameri- 
can business structure. 

In short, he needs a sense of history and a feel for 
the social sciences. He reaches for a sense of associa- 
tion with the past. He needs a broader base for deci- 
sions than today’s business paper. The good manager 
senses he needs these insights, and searches in all 
directions to find them. The company to which he 
belongs seldom can provide this over-all frame of ref- 
erence—unless it is so large that it can afford its own 
large-scale university on the side. 

But there is no doubt that the effective top manager 
needs this sense of placement. The university pro- 
gram, properly conceived, can produce this identity 
with the whole range of history which in itself gives 
meaning and force to the (continued on page 48) 
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WHY 
_ FEDERAL SPENDING | 
GROWS 





Here is an exclusive report 


on where the demand for 


new government services 


originates, how strong it is 


THERE ARE THREE chief well-springs of the unfailing 
yearly crop of new federal spending programs. They 
are: 

> Pressures from special interest groups. 

> Congressmen trying to please the folks back home. 


> Government officials convinced that a particular 
problem can best be handled from Washington. 


Sometimes just one of these forces is at work, some- 
times two or three. The intention is always the same, 
however, additional federal outlays billed to all the 
taxpayers. 

In defending his $71.8 billion budget for the year 
starting July 1, President Eisenhower said repeatedly 
that sizable savings could be made only by cutting 
out essential programs. And this, he said, he is against 
—‘“as long as the American people demand, and in 
my opinion deserve, the kind of services that this 
budget provides.” 

Just what is this demand for new federal services? 
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Where does it come from? How strong is it? NATION’S 
BUSINESS set out to find the answers. 

In the President’s new budget are more than a 
dozen new programs for federal aid to states, cities 
and private groups—the so-called grants-in-aid pro- 
grams that typify federal spending of the service type. 
These new programs either are not yet authorized by 
Congress or were authorized just recently and funds 
have not yet been appropriated to get them under 
way. 

To find out how such programs start, NATION’S 
BUSINESS interviewed government officials, members 
of the House and Senate, officials of trade organiza- 
tions, lawyers, lobbyists, and others. 

The issue was not whether the programs were com- 
mendable. Almost all have laudable motives—to 
fight juvenile delinquency, promote industrial safety, 
educate mentally retarded children, build schools, 
train welfare workers, help areas with heavy unem- 
ployment. The investigation didn’t concern itself with 
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the issue of whether the federal government or the 
states or cities or private groups should be handling 
the program. It asked only: Where did the push 
come from? 

A few of the new programs have wide support— 
those providing federal aid for school construction 
and for areas with chronic unemployment, for ex- 
ample. Notably, these same programs also have the 
widest opposition. But most of the programs have 
been conceived and pushed by small numbers of in- 
terested groups. Several of them, while now receiving 
support from out-of-government sources, must be 
regarded primarily as Washington-conceived—either 
in administrative agencies or in the Congress. 

Let’s get down to cases with some specific examples. 
First, let’s look at a couple of new programs whose 
origins are most easily traced—those which clearly 
originated in the government and became the subject 
of grass roots demand only after their birth and in- 
fancy. 


> The Administration is seeking authority to help 
states establish or expand programs aimed at reducing 
the high rate of industrial accidents. The Labor De- 
partment would use the money to pay up to 75 per 
cent of the costs of these state projects—salaries of 
safety inspectors, costs of new promotion and educa- 
tional campaigns, and the like. The Administration 
bill to authorize this program provides no ceiling on 
annual cost; the President’s budget says about $2.2 
million would be needed this coming year. 

The Labor Department says it is getting fine re- 
sponse to the proposal, with more than half the states 
volunteering support. Some states are even changing 
their constitutions to take advantage of the program. 
But where was the program born? 

“The idea was ours,” declares a Labor Department 
spokesman. 

“We looked at the recent increases in deaths and 
accidents in industry, and decided that the improve- 
ment was not being made which we thought desirable. 
We saw the accident rates going up, the picture gen- 
erally dark, the states with inadequate safety depart- 
ments. We decided action was necessary, on the basis 
of the situation we saw developing, and came up with 
this program.” 


> The Federal Civil Defense Administration is pro- 
posing that the federal government start paying half 
of all personnel costs, rent, utility and other admin- 
istrative costs of local civil defense programs. Until 
now, it has helped only on the cost of supplies and 
equipment. The federal payment for administrative 
and personnel costs is admittedly the first step in 
changing the program from a state-local to a federal 
one. 

“These are our own proposals,” says an FCDA offi- 
cial, of the budget request for appropriations of $50 
million and spending of $10 million this coming year. 
Asked if the demand for these changes came from 
outside the government, he says, “No—it’s just a 
recognition on our part that these states and cities 
can’t afford to put the people they should into this 
program. The President ordered us to figure out how 
to strengthen our civil defense program, and this is 
our answer. These are the considered opinions of this 
agency as to what needs to be done.” 
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He also concedes that the change would give the 
federal government more control over the entire civil 
defense effort. “Unless you have a string on these 
people,” he argues, “you can’t make them conform.” 


> Most people say Sen. George Aiken (R., Vt.) 
originated the idea for federal payments to help states 
and private groups plant forest land for industrial 
woods. The budget proposes appropriations of $4 
million and spending of $2.5 million for this purpose 
in the coming year. The money would pay for advice 
and technical aid, and also direct financial contribu- 
tions. 

This tree-planting program was added to the 1956 
farm law in the Senate, with no special hearings or 
other advance notice. Agriculture Department offi- 
cials and congressional aides say Senator Aiken’s 
sponsorship of this provision grew out of his concern 
over an Agriculture Department survey showing that 
huge forest acreages suitable for producing industrial 
wood were not being used or were being used inade- 
quately. About 90 per cent of this was state or private, 
and only about 10 per cent federal. 

Some state forestry officials were also concerned, 
especially in the Northeast, according to Agriculture 
Department officials. But, they add, the actual move 
for a federal program came almost single-handedly 
from Senator Aiken. 

The senator himself says he proposed the program, 
not as a new spending program but rather to lessen 
the threat of federal control in this area. “I was ap- 
prehensive over the continued trend to concentrate so 
many programs in Washington,” he states, ‘and I was 
afraid the pattern would be followed in this field. 
This proposal provides essentially for partnership de- 
velopment of these forest resources, with local control 
rather than federal control.” 

Most programs do not originate strictly in Wash- 
ington, however. Most come from interested private 
groups which push hard and sometimes long for pet 
projects. Here are some examples: 


> The budget seeks $2.5 million to implement for the 
first time a new program authorized in the 1956 So- 
cial Security Law for federal grants to states to train 
social workers and other welfare personnel for public 
assistance programs. 

This scheme was embraced by the Administration, 
but the American Public Welfare Association seems 
to have been the original moving spirit. 

“We have long argued,” says an official of that 
group, “that we need trained people to administer the 
relief programs and to do preventive work and reha- 
bilitation work and so cut the need for relief. The 
state welfare departments just don’t have the money 
to do this training job. We watched federal aid being 
granted to train people on vocational rehabilitation, 
mental health and other programs, and decided there 
was no sound reason why the same type of help 
shouldn’t be available for welfare personnel generally. 
With present appropriations for welfare so large, it 
seemed to us the time was ripe for some programs that 
might eventually hold down the cost.” 

The idea was bought by Secretary Folsom of the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare as a 
way to cut relief costs. He took the same position on 
another new program, (continued on page 76) 
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GET READY FOR 1960 
TEEN-AGE WAVE 


Population surge sure to affect many 
markets, boom some of your products 


THE UNITED STATEs is on the verge of a major pop- 
ulation shift that will have a dramatic effect on mar- 


kets. Consumer demand for many products will rise 


sharply. 

That appraisal of the business outlook comes from 
Dr. Joseph S. Davis, now a member of President 
Eisenhower’s three-man Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. Dr. Davis, a former Stanford University pro- 
fessor, is one of the world’s leading authorities on the 
economic impact of population changes. The nature 
of this impending shift is this: 

The number of teen-agers in the United States, which 
has been fairly constant for the past 30 years, will un- 
dergo a sudden and tremendous jump in the early 
1960’s. In a single year, 1960, the number of children 
crossing the threshold age of 13 will increase by nearly 
40 per cent—from 2.75 million to more than 3.8 mil- 
lion. Thereafter, except for minor zigzags, the teen-age 
population curve leads steadily upward. 

No erystal ball gazing is involved in this forecast. 
The children who will swell the teen-age population in 
the 1960’s already are born. They are the first arrivals 
of the phenomenal baby boom which began immediate- 
ly after World War II and is still in progress. 

Why should business be particularly interested be- 
cause these postwar babies are about to reach junior 
high and high school age? 
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Because, as every father knows, a teen-ager eats 
more, spends more for clothing, hobbies and entertain- 
ment, and generally exerts a far greater pressure on 
consumer demand than a young child. 

In terms of food, for example, the average 10-year- 
old rates as only 50 per cent of an adult male equiva- 
lent. But an 18-year-old rates as 120 per cent. (The 
assumption here is that an 18-year-old eats 20 per cent 
more than an adult—an assumption that experienced 
parents will recognize as extremely conservative. ) 
When all needs are taken into account, the typical 
teen-ager is at least twice as important a consumption 
unit as a child of elementary school age. 

The forthcoming rise in demand, Dr. Davis says, 
will be more abrupt in some industries than in others. 
Consumption of food, milk, soft drinks, chewing gum, 
candy and such tends to increase steadily with each 
year of age until it reaches a peak in the late teens. 
The rate of increase is more rapid in the middle teens 
than at any other period of life, but it still represents 
expansion of a previously existing demand. 

The situation is somewhat similar with clothing. But 
here the jump in consumption levels is even more 
marked when a child enters his teens. 

“The grade school child may get along fine with a 
drawer full of blue jeans and flannel shirts and a good 
suit for Sunday,” says (continued on page 88) 
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Here’s way 


sound laws 


Four-point action program for busi- 


ness yields results under pressure 





BUSINESSMEN have shown that they 
can help create a legislative climate 
favorable to free enterprise at the 
state level by means of a four-step 
action program. 

Here are the four steps: 
> An early start and coooperation 
> Public understanding 
> Contact with legislators 
> Demonstrated public demand. 


The value of this formula was 
proven under fire during the recent 
90th Session of the Indiana General 
Assembly. A vigorous legislative 
campaign by Indiana’s major busi- 
ness organizations utilized all four 
steps with the result that the Assem- 
bly: 
> Passed a right-to-work law out- 
lawing compulsory unionism. 
> Passed a resolution condemning 
efforts by proponents of centraliza- 
tion of government to invade the 
field of education through federal 
aid programs. 
> Passed a resolution assailing the 
highly progressive federal income 


> Passed a bill providing that work- 
ers in Indiana shall have the right 
to organize into a local union with- 
out having to bow to international 
union demands that they belong to 
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and work under the jurisdiction of 
locals in other states. 

The Indiana Assembly also bottled 
up in committee or defeated: 


@ A bill that would have estab- 
lished a minimum wage of $1.25 an 
hour with overtime at a rate of one 
and a half times the regular rate for 
all hours worked over eight hours in 
a day or 40 hours in a week. The 
national minimum is $1. 

@ A bill which would have created 
a compulsory fair employment prac- 
tices law. 

@ Several proposals which would 
have increased sharply Workmen’s 
Compensation benefits, unemploy- 
ment compensation and occupa- 
tional disease benefits. Moderate 
increases were approved. 


To Indiana’s powerful labor lobby 
the record of the 90th Session of the 
General Assembly—especially the 
passage of the right-to-work law— 
adds up to a crushing defeat, greater 
than any the unions have experi- 
enced in the state in many years. 
This is admitted frankly by labor 
officials. 

“We don’t know what hit: us,” 
says Stanley J. Elliott, vice presi- 
dent of the Indiana Federation of 
Labor. Another prominent labor fig- 
ure, Dallas Sells, president of the 


CIO Industrial Union Council of 
Indiana, says the legislative setback 
was not altogether a surprise to him. 
He says his union (the AFL and 
CIO have not yet merged in Indi- 
ana) recognized right along that 
business groups in the state were 
superbly organized and were fight- 
ing hard for achievement of their 
legislative goals. 

The business effort was spear- 
headed by a drive for passage of a 
right-to-work law, the successful re- 
sult of which made Indiana the 
eighteenth state to guarantee work- 
ers protection against forced union- 
ism. This campaign provides some 
useful examples for businessmen in 
other states to follow. 

“While Indiana is traditionally a 
conservative, independent state, it 
didn’t just happen that way,” says 
William Book, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Indianapolis Chamber 
of Commerce and a key figure in 
the right-to-work movement. “Busi- 
ness organizations here have worked 
long and hard to spread the gospel 
of conservatism. Our new right-to- 
work law could not have become a 
reality without such seed-planting.” 

Here, step by step, is how Indiana 
did it. 

Start early, work together 


Indiana’s right-to-work supporters 
say the start-early admonition can- 
not be overemphasized. They point 
out that, although most state legis- 
latures have already completed their 
business this year and will not meet 
again for a year or more it is not 
too early to get the wheels turning 
for right-to-work and other measures 
conducive to a good business cli- 
mate. The Indiana campaign for 
right-to-work began more than a 
year before the 1957 session of the 
General Assembly began last Janu- 
ary. 

The spark that set off Indiana’s 
drive was the adoption of a resolu- 
tion for action on right-to-work by 
the board of directors of the Indi- 
anapolis Chamber of Commerce. 
That came early in 1955. In August 
of that year the Indianapolis Cham- 
ber, under Mr. Book’s leadership, 
arranged a meeting on the question 
to which businessmen and _ local 
chamber leaders from throughout 
the state were invited. 

This meeting led to creation of 
The Indiana Right-to-Work Com- 
mittee, Inc. 

From the outset, cooperation be- 
tween the various employer organi- 
zations was close. These included 
the Indianapolis Chamber; the Indi- 
ana State Chamber of Commerce, 
headed by Executive Vice President 
Jack E. Reich; the Associated Em- 
ployers of Indiana, Ransom Akin, ex- 
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ecutive vice president; and the 
Indiana Manufacturers Association 
headed by Art Conde, executive vice 
president. Also cooperating was 
the Right-to- Work Committee, which 
drew its financial and moral support 
not only from employers but from 
workers as well. 

Toward the climax of the right-to- 
work drive, officials of these five or- 
ganizations met at least once a week 
in Indianapolis, the state capital, to 
plan and coordinate their moves. 


Develop public understanding 


In Indiana this important assign- 
ment was handled by all of the co- 
operating pro-right-to-work groups. 

The Indiana State Chamber, under 
the direction of Mr. Reich, was most 
effective in its “Working Together” 
program. 

The Chamber arranged legisla- 
tive action meetings in 21 Indiana 
communities, took the business 
viewpoint on right-to-work and 
other issues to more than 2,500 local 
business leaders. Each of the 21 


meetings was co-sponsored by a lo- 
cal chamber. 

These meetings, according to Mr. 
Reich, increased understanding of 
the need for legislative action among 
individual businessmen. Many of 
these men, for the first time, con- 
tacted their own representatives in 
the General Assembly to enlist sup- 
port of pro-business legislation. Mr. 
Reich says his organization got ex- 
cellent cooperation from its 156 affil- 
iated local chambers and a large 
number of its 72 affiliated state 
trade associations. 

The Working Together sessions 
were not unlike the recent legislative 
clinics conducted in various parts of 
the country by the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce. Like their national 
counterpart, the Indiana meetings 
focused attention on issues in which 
business has an important stake. 

Mr. Reich himself contributed 
much to the success of the right-to- 
work drive. The unions recognized 
his part in the effort and, striking 
back, labeled the objective of the 


This method did not 


CONGRESS 
OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 


effort “the Reich-to-Work law.” Mr. 
Reich says it was one label he didn’t 
mind getting. 

“The important thing,” he says, 
“is to get good laws, reasonable taxes. 
Without these advantages a state’s 
efforts to lure new industry won’t 
make much difference. The officers 
of our Chamber believe that legisla- 
tion is the basic business of business- 
men.” 

Indiana’s_ right-to-work propo- 
nents used every technique of com- 
munication available to develop pub- 
lic understanding. These included 
not only meetings, but the publi- 
cation and mailing of thousands of 
pamphlets, the purchase of news- 
paper space and radio time, per- 
sonal contacts with workers and 
employers,, and speaking engage- 
ments before civic groups. 


Get state legislators’ support 
In Indiana, the job of enlisting 
legislative support fell principally 
to the State Chamber. Operating 

(continued on page 46) 

















HOW'S BUSINESS? today's 


ERE? 


An authoritative report 
by the staff of 

The Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States 


AGRICULTURE 


New industrial markets for farm 
products on a competitive basis, 
more employment opportunities, 
new and better products for consum- 
ers, and new crops on acreage now 
producing an excess of food and feed 
crops are the goals of a program pro- 
posed by a bipartisan Commission 
on Increased Industrial Uses of Agri- 
cultural Products. 

In a report to Congress, the Com- 
mission says only seven per cent of 
our productive farm acreage is now 
used to grow crops for industrial uses. 

It recommends research in two 
general areas: 

1. Industrial uses for surplus agri- 
cultural products (the Commission 
says present research is insufficient 


and basic scientific knowledge inade- 


quate). 

2. New crops—which may help 
replace present surpluses. 

The Commission suggests that: 

Further development of profitable 
production opportunities through 
broadened industrial outlets is es- 
sential to the conservation of both 
renewable and irrenewable natural 
resources. 

To attain and maintain an in- 
creased share of industrial markets 
will require intensive efforts on two 
fronts—research and action. 

The program must attract indus- 
trial and private enterprise laborato- 
ries to increase their attention to 
farm products as raw materials. 

The program must be carefully 
planned to avoid potential areas of 
conflict. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The outlook is for years of housing 
activity at levels higher than the in- 
dustry has yet experienced. 

Demand for housing right now is 
strong although homebuilding has 
declined in recent months. 

The Bureau of the Census reports 
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a decline in the rate of available va- 
cancies in the last quarter of 1956 
compared to the previous quarter. 
This is the effective vacancy rate and 
does not include vacant units rented 
or sold and awaiting occupancy, held 
off the market for various reasons, 
dilapidated, or used for seasonal oc- 
cupancy. This suggests that the in- 
dustry may actually have been un- 
derbuilding. 

Basic housing demand, far from 
abating, now shows great strength. 
Growth and mobility of the popula- 
tion are the bulwark of this strength. 
Merely to keep up with the increase 
in nonfarm families will require the 
building of more than 1 million 
houses a year over the next 18 years. 


CREDIT & FINANCE 


Some slight softening in the mar- 
ket for money will become notice- 
able within the next few months. A 
general leveling-out tendency in the 
economy will accompany an easing 
in money supply. 

Business spending on new plant 
and equipment this year may in- 
crease about six per cent over 1956, 
but there is a noticeable general busi- 
ness tendency to delay plant expan- 
sion and long-term credit commit- 
ments until interest rates are stabi- 
lized at somewhat lower rates. 

Steel output has slowed down from 
about 100 per cent of capacity to 
about 90 per cent, and automobile 
production is running at about the 
same rate as last year. Some reluc- 
tance on the part of consumers to 
enter long-term installment credit 
contracts may be noted for the com- 
ing 90-day period. 

Construction contracts continue a 
slight downward slide with housing 
the hardest hit. Unemployment will 
continue at new lows with personal 
income hitting record highs. 

Over-all general business condi- 
tions look favorable for the remain- 
der of 1957. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Retailers’ outlook for the third 
quarter is bright but not cheery. Ac- 
cording to the latest Dun & Brad- 
street survey, 52 per cent of retailers 
expect sales to increase over the third 
quarter of last year, 36 per cent ex- 
pect no change. 

On profits: 33 per cent expect an 
increase and 56 per cent expect no 
change. 

Consumer expenditures for goods 
and services, however, advanced to a 
new record rate in the first quarter. 
Employment and personal income 
continue strong. 

For the first quarter of 1957, retail 
sales were up 3.4 per cent. Biggest 
gains: gasoline service stations, 9 
per cent; food group, 5.8 per cent, 
automotive group, 5.2 per cent. De- 
clines are noted for apparel, general 
merchandise and lumber, building, 
hardware groups. 

Merchandising trends to look for: 
continued high level use of premium 
promotions; continued diversifica- 
tion of products sold by various types 
of retail stores; continued emphasis 
on nonfood items in food stores, and 
more attention to establishing food 
departments in nonfood stores. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Indications are that businessmen 
and governments throughout the 
world are determined to push the 
volume of international trade far 
beyond its present high level. Two 
such indications are the unprece- 
dented interest business concerns 
and governments alike are showing 
in international trade fairs and in 
plans to eliminate trade barriers al- 
most completely by forming regional 
groupings of nations. 

More than 180 trade fairs are 
scheduled for 1957. The recent U.S. 
World Trade Fair proved so success- 
ful that plans are already being 
made to hold another in 1958. 

Although the European Common 
Market Treaty has yet to be ratified, 
similar regional economic integra- 
tion plans are under discussion for 
such areas as Central America, Scan- 
dinavia and South America. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


With several appropriation bills 
passed by both houses of Congress, 
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outlook 


conferees face the problem of re- 
solving the differences between them. 
This year the job is more difficult. 
The Senate is acting with more 
independence in reviewing money 
requests. Instead of following the 
traditional pattern of acting on just 
the changes made by the House, re- 
storing its cuts and perhaps even 
increasing spending for pet projects, 
the Senate is making cuts of its own. Tex vediactt , — 
Realization of a $1.7 billion budg- nana Se pide gs 
et surplus, estimated in January largely upon a belief the budget can 
for the current fiscal year, hangs in . The strength of the economy drive and will be cut enough to allow for 
the balance. The higher rate of 1 Congress may affect the expan- taxpayer relief. While this isn’t as- 
spending—at least $1.8 billion more S!0P of the Tennessee Valley Author- sured, it is a fair prospect. : 
—by the Defense Department has_ 1tY- TVA has been asking Congress Small business relief received a 
knocked the picture out of kilter. for more money to expand steam setback through preliminary dis- 
Unless revenue yields increase sharp- facilities—its ultimate aim is to get cussion of the Administration’s new 
ly this month, virtually all surplus $150 million a year for new power plan. Basically this plan proposes a 
1 supply. In recent years, however, broader and faster write-off for in- 


ill be wiped out and a possible : 
pee exe ied . Congress has not voted the amounts _vestment losses. But it would apply 


AUTHENTICATED NEWS 








Unless the fiscal 1958 budget is "equested by TVA. almost entirely to new investment 

cut substantially, a budget deficit is With appropriations dwindling, and small corporations. — 
also a strong probability in the new TVA has been reinvesting power re- The Mills Subcommittee of the 
year. ceipts instead of returning them to Joint Committee on the Economic 


Promised tax reductions, though the Treasury. Opinions differ as to Report plans this month to hold an- 
justified, further aggravate ino prob- whether this procedure is in accord- other series of panel discussions on 
lem. Thus, strong economy advo- nce with congressional intent in a the need for tax cuts and their effect 


: cates will be forced to hold the line 1948 law. — ; on the economy. (See page 16). 
for present revenue rates until better Uncertainty about applying power 
control of expenditures is won. wees to new construction has led 
A to propose issuance of revenue 
bonds to supplement appropriations A new common carrier express 
and power earnings. Bills now be- service for small shipments, specifi- 


The coercive effect of picketing, fore Congress would authorize TVA cally designed to overcome vexing 
spotlighted by the McClellan Com- to issue revenue bonds and finance foreign trade problems for the aver- 
mittee’s investigation of the Team- Power expansion without control by age shipper, promises to promote a 
sters, is now undergoing careful the Treasury or Congress. The bills greater flow of import and export 
scrutiny by the National Labor Re- Place no limit on the amount of trade. 





lations Board. money or locations of new power = Mention of foreign commercial 
The Senate subcommittee heard facilities. transactions usually suggests prob- 
' testimony alleging the use or threat- As proposed, the revenue bond lems in finance and foreign currency, 


ened use of picketing to extort money Plan would obscure the government’s customs, numerous shipping forms, 
or to coerce an employer into sign- debt picture, set up a dual budget, foreign forwarding agents, carrier 
ing a contract forcing his employes and subordinate the present billion- responsibility which progressively 
into the union regardless of their dollar investment tonew investments shifts from one mode of carriage to 


wishes. Peaceful picketing, although financed with bond receipts. another, widely differing laws and 
concededly coercive, may be privi- regulations. 

leged where a labor dispute exists The new World Thruway Service, 
and will not generally be enjoined now in operation between some 32,- 


by either state or federal courts. Talk of tax reduction is being ree 000 American communities and 

The NLRB is considering the newed—most of it aimed at helping points in 16 foreign countries, pro- 
coercive effect on employes of picket- taxpayers in the lowest income brack- _ vides for single carrier responsibility 
ing by a union after the employes et. The most talked of method from origin to destination; a single 
had voted to reject the union as would increase personal exemptions, shipping document; single through 
their bargaining representative. The usually by $100, but one suggested charges, prepaid or collect, based on 
Board is reviewing five cases where method would graduate exemptions published rates; a negotiable type 
trial examiners handed down con-_ according to an age schedule on the __ export bill of lading; and the availa- 
flicting decisions on the legality of | theory that dependents, up toage 21, _ bilitv of full customs brokerage 
this “postelection picketing.” The represent an increasing financial services. Railway Express Agency, 


ARO 


k Board’s decision will determine burden. recent originator of the service, has 
Hy whether such activity is a violation Bracket rate revision is getting arrangements pending for service to 
; of Taft-Hartley. little consideration. 39 more nations. 


soe: 
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SOUND LAWS 
continued from page 43 


from the Chamber’s headquarters in 
Indianapolis, researchers and publi- 
cists directed their energies to this 
end, working constantly against a 
superior number of union lobbyists 
who were striving to block passage 
of a right-to-work law. 

A key factor in developing favor- 
able relations with legislators was a 
series of breakfast briefings con- 
ducted by the State Chamber and 
to which the lawmakers, regardless 
of party or past position on legisla- 
tion, were invited. The first break- 
fast was held in Indianapolis Jan. 
15, just five days after the 1957 
legislature was called to order. 

Two elected state officials also 
helped to win support of legislators 
to the right-to-work cause. They 
are Lt. Gov. Crawford Parker and 
George Diener, Speaker of the In- 
diana House of Representatives. In 
speeches during their campaigns for 
reelection last fall, and earlier this 
year, both men made strong appeals 
for passage of right-to-work. 

Significant, too, was the role 
which staff officials of the Indiana 
State Chamber played in following 
the right-to-work proposal through 
both houses of the General Assem- 
bly. They continued their liaison 


to veto the right-to-work proposal. 
Some of the placards read, “Down 
with the Chamber of Commerce,” 
others urged a boycott of chamber 
member firms. 

At last report this boycott had not 
reached serious proportions in any 
section of Indiana. 


Emphasize public stake in issue 


Business organizations in Indiana 
did everything possible to dispel the 
notion that the right-to-work cam- 
paign was purely an employer inter- 
est. The first step was the incorpo- 
ration 11 months before the 1957 
legislature convened of The Indiana 
Right-to-Work Committee. 

Stephen C. Noland, president of 
the committee and former editor of 
the Indianapolis News, says some of 
the most powerful ammunition in 
support of right-to-work came from 
union members contacted by his 
group. Many of them bought $1 
memberships in the organization. 

“For more than a year a wave of 
revulsion has been sweeping this 
state as the result of high-handed 
tactics by union bosses,” says Mr. 
Noland. He says this feeling was 
bolstered by indignation over the 
shooting last Feb. 13 of the five- 
month-old daughter of a nonstriking 
worker at Oakland City, Ind. The 
child was asleep in her parents’ 
trailer when it was blasted by gun- 





“ ,. without a right not to join there 
can be no such thing as a right to join.” 


—THE Rev. Epwarp A. KELLEr, C.S.C. 


University of Notre Dame 
in “The Case for the Right-to-Work 
Laws: A Defense of Voluntary Unionism” 





work with the legislators right up 
to the final vote. The importance 
of this effort is attested to by the 
fact that right-to-work passed the 
Indiana House by a slim margin of 
three votes and the Senate by an 
even slimmer margin of one vote. 

Republican Gov. Harold W. 
Handley let the bill become law 
without his signature—a governor’s 
prerogative in Indiana. A last-min- 
ute mass demonstration of union 
members failed to sway him. 

The demonstration, incidentally, 
proved to be disappointing from 
the union point of view. Union 
leaders had called for a march of 
25,000 workers, but fewer than 10,- 
000 showed up in the capital. 

The demonstrators, in a holiday 
mood, swarmed around and through 
the capitol building carrying plac- 
ards calling on Governor Handley 
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fire. The incident occurred in the 
course of a strike of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists 
against an Oakland City firm. The 
child’s father, an employe of the 
company, had been crossing a picket 
line to go to work. 

The bloody, 129-day strike at the 
Perfect Circle Corporation plants 
in New Castle, Hagerstown and 
Richmond, Ind., also added to the 
sentiment, as did disclosures of cor- 
ruption in the ranks of union leader- 
ship by the U. S. Senate investiga- 
tion of improper activities in the 
labor-management field. 

“Hoosiers are an individualistic 
breed,” says Mr. Noland. “As I see 
it, the unions failed to reckon with 
this trait in the people of our state. 
The feeling has been building up 
here for a long time that union 
leaders have abused their power.” 


The wounding of the five-month- 
old girl at Oakland City is known 
to have swung at least one crucial 
vote in the General Assembly and 
it fanned editorial support of right- 
to-work by most of Indiana’s news- 
papers. 

Evidence that the clamor for 
right-to-work was general and not 
confined to employers came when 
the General Assembly began hear- 
ings on the right-to-work proposal. 
Only one businessman testified on 
behalf of the bill. All others who 
testified for right-to-work were rank 
and file union members. 

The opposition witnesses, on the 
other hand, were all union officials. 

An important value of a non- 
partisan, independent right-to-work 
committee such as that formed in 
Indiana is that it does not carry any 
label permitting anti-right-to-work 
groups to say that it is just another 
employer organization. 

The only dark spot in the Indiana 
right-to-work picture is the fact that 
the work law did not become effec- 
tive immediately. Instead, it will 
become effective sometime next 
month when copies have been print- 
ed and distributed to appropriate 
authorities in all counties of the 
state. 

In this interim, many of the 
unions (Indiana is the nation’s 
sixth-ranking state in terms of num- 
ber of organized workers) are press- 
ing for contract reopenings to obtain 
extension of union shop clauses for 
the life of their contracts. In some 
instances the unions are offering no- 
strike pledges and other concessions 
in exchange for extension. 

The four business groups which . 
cooperated in the right-to-work 
battle are urging employers not to 
accept the union bait. They argue 
that the law was passed to protect 
the basic human rights of individual 
employes, not to guarantee employ- 
ers labor peace, and ask employers 
to honor their obligation to respect 
their employes’ rights. 

The victorious right-to-work forces 
in Indiana feel sure that the state’s 
unions will make a concerted push 
for repeal when the General Assem- 
bly next meets in 1959. For that 
reason they intend to continue their 
campaign in defense of right-to- 
work, with special emphasis on edu- 
cating all residents of the state to 
the principles of the competitive en- 
terprise system and the importance 
of individual freedom as symbolized 
by such measures as right-to-work. 

The unions, for their part, do not 
deny their determination to get the 
law repealed, and to defeat legisla- 
tors who voted for it, although some 
labor leaders say privately that the 
cause may be a lost one. END 
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Short cuts with Recordak Microfilming 


Latest reports on how this low-cost photographic process is simplifying routines 
for more than 100 different types of business .. . thousands of concerns 


NEVER QUESTIONS LONG-DISTANCE CHARGES 


Annandale, Minn. 

Customers of Lakedale Telephone Company can readily 
recall long-distance calls—even if ‘‘forever on the phone.” 

To refresh memories and answer questions in advance, the 
company microfilms the toll tickets, which operators time 
stamp and fill out for each call. These are then sent out with 
the bill. Customers are all for new system—can even check 
the ‘‘minutes spoken”’ on time-stamped tickets. 

The company, meanwhile, only has to show the total charge 
and tax on its bills—saves posting more than 115,000 toll 
tickets per year. Film costs run under $4 per month ... and 
a low-cost Recordak Microfilmer takes the pictures. 

Small wonder that more than 300 telephone companies 
use this system, which cuts billing costs 50% or more. 


PICTURE TAKING SAVES OVER 100 OPERATIONS 


East Orange, N. J. 

Trained librarians are freed from tedious routines in the 
East Orange Library System by simply pressing a button on 
Recordak Junior Microfilmers. 

These units, installed in the Main Library and two 
branches, photograph the borrower’s card, book card, and a 
date-due card. This ends rubber-stamping, book “‘slipping,”’ 
card filing and counting—more than 100 operations all told. 
Same staff now handles twice the circulation . . . service to 
public is greatly improved. All over East Orange you'll hear 
about “our library’s progressiveness.”’ ‘‘Recordak”’ is a trademark 


ELIMINATES TISSUE COPIES IN SALES BOOKS 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

The May Co., one of the country’s leading stores, dis- 
covered that microfilm copies cost less than carbon copies and 
are far more practical. More than $10,000 per year is saved 
by using a 2-part sales check instead of one with 3 parts. And 
a like sum is saved on storage costs. 

Here’s how the new system works: Customers get dupli- 
cate tickets with purchases. The originals go to the Sales 
Audit Department, where they are photographed in a 
Recordak Bantam Microfilmer. Film record—instead of 
tissue copies— becomes Sales Audit’s permanent record. Sales 
checks are promptly routed to Accounts Receivable Depart- 
ment ...returned to charge customers with monthly bill. 
(A separate use of Recordak Microfilming cuts costs here.) 

The Recordak Bantam (illust.) is ideal for May Co.’s Sales 
Audit use— photographs and date-stamps up to 500 tickets 
per minute; has an electric counter that gives accurate check 
on sales activity. 

* 2& = 
A valuable free booklet, 
“Short Cuts that Save 
Millions,” gives many 
tips for cutting costs in 
your business. Just 
mail coupon. 


Prices quoted subject to —- 
change without notice. 


=RECORDRK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 
now in its 30th year 
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> RECORDAK CORPORATION 

$ 415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

¢ Please send free copy of “Short Cuts that Save Millions.” 
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MANAGEMENT 


continued from page 37 


present, and direction to the future. 
It gives a depth to his understand- 
ing of what must be done now. This 
is not to be confused with a vague, 
watered-down orientation type pro- 
gram of unrelated interesting points, 
but a hard-headed exploration of 
issues and power relationships. This 
is, in short, the understanding of the 
environment of business—as hard- 
boiled a concept as any you can 
mention. The Randalls, the Woods, 
the Sloans, and many others have 
this sense. 

The armed services have provided 
this kind of association with the 
past and a sense of identification 
with the whole by their series of serv- 
ice colleges and special schools. 
Many a good officer is better because 
his decisions are fortified by a famil- 
iarity with a tradition of decision- 
making. 

In the know-how and leadership 
areas of development, a good uni- 
versity program can make a useful 
contribution in the speed-up or eco- 
nomic sense—provided you send to 
school a man who can benefit. The 
third area is essential to the policy 
or general manager level and as- 
sumes the student already has ef- 
fectiveness in the first two areas. 
Understanding and development in 
this area can be almost uniquely 
provided by a good university pro- 
gram provided, once again, we get 
a good man. 

But it is essential to keep the role 
of each program separate in think- 
ing about the kind of man you send. 

Concentration on the know-how 
area never stops at any age, but it 
is principally one that is appropri- 
ate for the younger man, to a gradu- 
ate student, and to the broadening 
of a young executive. 

The leadership area is most ap- 
propriate for the manager after he 
has already had some experience 
and seeks to sharpen his under- 
standing of his own leadership ap- 
proach. 

The third area is typically best 
timed for the man who has, in a 
sense, arrived and who has shown 
great ability in know-how and lead- 
ership. 

There is obvious overlap here, but 
the main point is that the character 
of the program should be related to 
the stage of the man’s development 
as a manager. Anything less bores 
the good man and confuses the in- 
effective one. 

In the spring of 1956 Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology inau- 
gurated, on a purely experimental 
basis, a 10-week Program for Senior 
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Executives, designed for men who 
were in their forties and early fifties, 
who were at the level of vice presi- 
dent and a step below, and who had 
potential for further advancement 
in their companies. Later, addi- 
tional pilot sessions were carried on. 
The curriculum included: 

In the area of know-how appro- 
priate to a senior manager, a semi- 
nar in corporate finance and an op- 
portunity to review the functional 
areas of business; 

In the area of human behavior 
and leadership, a laboratory semi- 
nar designed to help them review 
the significant research in the area; 

Major stress was in the area of 
the environment, with broad study 
in economics and finance, the en- 
vironment of politics, community, 
group and individual pressures, law, 
industrial history, and the impact 
of technology on management. 

We worked the men exceedingly 
hard, exposed them continuously to 
our senior professor level and their 
response greatly heartened all of us. 
What have been the results? 

There is evidence that we have 
encouraged development at the 
know-how and leadership levels. 

There was almost unanimous ap- 
proval and hunger on their part for 
the work at the environmental level. 
This seemed to be more than the 
typical rest and recuperation results 
that flow from almost all university 
executive development programs— 
the sense of association with good 
fellows of other companies who are 
also resting and recuperating from 
their service at the front. We saw 
signs, at least, that this diet of read- 
ing, discussion, and reflection had 
encouraged development at a most 
important level of management— 
rethinking through some of the basic 
policy approaches to the problems 
of their companies—in short the in- 
novative spirit. 


Two kinds of managers 


One can note two kinds of mana- 
gerial functions in the process of 
management of a firm. 

The first can be called adminis- 
trative management: The purpose 
here is to carry out the business of 
the firm effectively, buy, produce, 
sell, control, hire, fire, and finance. 

These are the business of busi- 
ness. But in a sense, these functions 
all take place in a framework of de- 
cision that has been set by some one 
or some group which had the basic 
entrepreneur idea for making a 
profit. Those who hew to the line in 
carrying out business within the 
framework must be skilled and sea- 
soned administrative managers. 

But there is another type of man- 
ager—typically high on the totem 





pole—who in addition to being an 
effective administrator is the inno- 
vative manager. It is he who keeps 
the company alert and alive to 
changing conditions, who is sensi- 
tive to trends and aware of shifts. 
These kinds of managers together 
make the difference between the pro- 
gressive, dynamic company and the 
one that is slow and lethargic. 

The question is, how do you en- 
courage the spirit of innovation? 

There is no sure answer to the 
question but it is certain that the 
university program has its greatest 
potential role in the training and 
stimulation of the innovative type 
manager. 

Alfred N. Whitehead once said 
that, “The greatest invention of the 
Nineteenth Century was the inven- 
tion of a method of invention. To 
understand our epoch, we can ne- 
glect the details of change such as 
railways, telegraph, radios, synthet- 
ics, and concentrate on the method 
itself. That is the real novelty which 
has broken the foundations of the 
old civilization.” We know a little 
about that method. The stages of a 
new idea are four: 

1. Preparation— investigating the 
problem in all directions (he must 
have know-how to understand the 
problem). 

2. Incubation—consciously think- 
ing of the problem (he must ana- 
lyze the alternatives in a disciplined 
fashion) . 

3. Illumination—the appearance of 
a happy idea together with the psy- 
chological events immediately pre- 
ceding this. 

4. Verification—checking to see that 
it works. 

And the third stage is the critical 
one. 

There is enough evidence that 
these illuminations do not come at 
the desk. They come suddenly from 
a fertile mind that has been allowed 
to roam first consciously and then 
almost unconsciously through a 
problem. Often this stage is kicked 
off by dealing with a different but 
stimulating set of ideas. One hears 
often a manager who in the process 
of dealing intellectually with some- 
thing else says, “Say, that gives me 
an idea. Why don’t we try .. .” 
And everyone has had the sarne ex- 
perience. 

If we in the university take your 
best managers—the comers, the ex- 
perienced, the fighters, the bright, 
the men who love the life of busi- 
ness and are committed to it—if we 
expose them to a jolt of excellence 
in the form of their confreres and 
professors, if we give them a chance 
to read and reflect away from the 
press of production, there is a good 
chance that this incubation process 
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Linking Westchester and Rockland Counties, new 
Tappan Zee Bridge makes life easier for thousands 
of Manhattan commuters. Aluminum paint manu- 
factured by M. J. Merkin Paint Co., New York City. 





MERKIN ALUMINUM PAINT PROTECTS NEW TAPPAN ZEE BRIDGE 
New York Thruway Authority specifies durability, beauty 


To protect its $67-million investment 
in the new Tappan Zee Bridge, the 
New York Thruway Authority recently 
specified Merkin Aluminum Paint, pig- 
mented with ALcoa® Aluminum. A 
monumental, 3-mile span with an esti- 
mated capacity of 100,000 vehicles a 
day, the 6-lane bridge is the key struc- 
ture on the New York City—Buffalo sec- 
tion. And under bright, reflective alu- 
minum paint, it’s also a showpiece. 
Unmatched for durability on ex- 
posed steel structures, aluminum paint 
s economical, has amazing hiding 
power, can be touched up easily with- 
it objectionable color contrast. Note 
to safety engineers: by actual test at 
night and during foggy weather, reflec- 
tive aluminum paint provides better 
visibility than any other paint. 





and economy of Aluminum Paint 


ALCOA does not make paint, but 
ALcoa Aluminum Pigments are used in 
more aluminum paints than any other 
brand. Special formulas have been de- 
veloped by your paint manufacturer to 
solve individual problems. Paints made 
to these formulas actually cost less, last 
longer, give utmost protection against 





heat, cold, sun, rain, smoke and fumes. 
Write today for our two FREE book- 
lets, Painting With Aluminum and 
Aluminum Asphalt Roof Coatings 
Make Time Stand Still. They contain 
valuable, up-to-date information on all 
types of aluminum paint and aluminum 
asphalt coatings. Use the coupon. 
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Here Comes A New Way Of Life 


That lonely truck moving through the night 
is a symbol of the way we live today. What 
you see, of course, is a modern motor vehicle. 
What you don’t see are the fresh and packaged 
foods it’s carrying to some suburban shopping 
center, there to be unloaded before opening 
time tomorrow ... It’s just one of many trucks 
you'll probably meet before you get where 
you’re going — and one of millions continu- 
ally at work across this country on the ever- 
lasting job of moving increasing mountains of 


merchandise of every description to where 








they’re needed ... Actually it’s a new way of 
life, this truck you’re passing in the night, 
for with their flexibility and speed, their 
ability to go wherever there are roads, trucks 
have changed our whole pattern of living. 
Today, because of trucks, we can live and shop 
wherever we please — and mills and plants 
can locate just about anywhere, too. . . 
America is growing at a rate and in directions 
undreamed of a generation or so ago and 
made possible to a large extent by the truck- 


ing industry, expanding to serve you. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 


THE SHORTEST DISTANCE BETWEEN TWO POINTS IS A 
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will help them to come up with the 
illuminating idea. 

It is this kind of manager who 
will, in a period where new ideas 
are required at a faster and faster 
rate, help keep your company from 
falling into the doldrums of organi- 
zational menopause. 

A management must consider 
what it wants the program to ac- 
complish for its man and this has 
been our joint problem: Few com- 
panies, even those with a great deal 
of experience, have yet figured out 
what they expect from a university 
program to which they send their 
men (apart from relatively mild 
notions of rest and a chance to 
learn). This is the university’s 
fault as much as the company’s. 

There is a place for the university 
program specializing only in the de- 
velopment of your second-best man- 
ager. But if the company is settling 
for this, it is being short-changed. 

The company has a right to ex- 
pect its man to develop in terms of 
a broader range of know-how, his 
leadership and his understanding of 
the business environment. 

And finally, it has a right, in a 
senior program, to expect him to 
develop as an innovator and not 
only as a better administrator or, 
even less, as only a better employe. 
But if these high results are ex- 
pected, the company must send the 
best man it has. 

Finally, there is one more proviso 
in all this. Consider what is going 
to be done with him when he re- 
turns. Don’t expect to send him 
away to be developed and then give 
him no chance to exercise his new 
skills and his new enthusiasm. Give 
him something he can get his teeth 
into, let him work in a climate that 
does not negate all that has been 
encouraged. That is the best way 
to frustrate a good man and kill a 
mediocre one. Over the years, the 
companies that have realized the 
most from their investment in the 
Sloan Program are those who: 
> Selected carefully the man to go. 
> Gave him a chance to show what 
he had when he got back. 

This is a reasonable prescription 
for any good program, because it is 
back in the company where the de- 
velopment must pay off. END 


REPRINTS of “Where Management 
Development Belongs” may be ob- 
tained for 10 cents a copy or $7.50 
per 100 postpaid, from Nation’s 
Business, 1615 H St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Please enclose re- 
mittance with order. 
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Whatever you do—there’s one for you 


There’s a Burroughs Adding Machine exactly right for your figuring need, 
your price range. Pick from the most complete feature-full line of machines 
made. Three styles (pictured top to bottom): economy-buy Thriftline, full- 
keyboard Director, compact Ten Key. See your choice in action at our 
nearby branch or dealer. Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINES =» 
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BUSINESS PROBE 
HAS THESE AIMS 





Here’s how Senate subcommittee 


plans to investigate pricing practices 


A NEW CONGRESSIONAL investiga- 
tion of business will open this month. 
It is based on two assumptions: 
1. That prices in many industries 
are administered. 

2. That concentration or bigness in 
business permits this. 

The investigating group is the 
Antitrust and Monopoly subcom- 
mittee, a panel of the Senate Judici- 
ary Committee. 

Sen. Estes Kefauver is chairman. 
> The committee has no legislative 
proposals in mind and you can ex- 
pect none to be developed—at least 
not this year. 

The committee’s staff is headed by 
Dr. John M. Blair, chief economist, 
and Paul Rand Dixon, chief counsel 
and staff director..Both are long- 
time careerists of the Federal Trade 
Commission and were personally re- 
quested by Senator Kefauver. 

An administered price, as it is ex- 
plained by Senator Kefauver, is one 
“fixed other than by the law of sup- 
ply and demand.” 

Dr. Blair suggests the definition by 
Gardiner C. Means, an economist 
who is expected to testify sometime 
during the hearings: 

“By market prices I mean prices 
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that are made in the market as a re- 
sult of interaction of buyers and 
sellers ... By an administered price 
I mean one which is set by adminis- 
trative action and held constant for 
a period of time. We have an admin- 
istered price when a company main- 
tains a posted price at which it will 
make sales . . . For administered 
prices, the price is rigid, at least for 
a period of time and sales fluctuate 
with the demand at the rigid price.” 

The investigation will probably 
take two or three months. Findings, 
Senator Kefauver says, will partially 
determine whether the inquiry will 
be continued next year and to what 
extent. 

The investigation will go into 
steel, oil, copper, automobiles, alumi- 
num, newsprint, certain types of 
food, the meat industry, farm ma- 
chinery, and others. 

“I would rather not attempt to 
name them all,” the Tennessee sena- 
tor told NATION’s BUSINESS. 

First witnesses, Dr. Blair says, 
will be a number of economists who 
have studied and written extensively 
on administered pricing. They are 
expected to appear about mid-June. 
Other witnesses will include repre- 


sentatives of government agencies 
such as the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, Departments of Justice, Com- 
merce, and Labor, and the Council 
of Economic Advisers. 

“We also want to hear from vari- 
ous organizations which are inter- 
ested in the subject, such as trade 
associations and consumer groups, 
labor organizations and others,” Sen- 
ator Kefauver adds. “Then, even- 
tually, of course, we would hear 
from industry representatives them- 
selves.” 

Setting the stage for this investi- 
gation, Senator Kefauver declared 
recently: 

“The high cost of living, the num- 
ber one domestic problem for the 
American consumer, is due in no 
small part to the upward manipula- 
tion of prices by big companies in 
administered price industries.” 

The distinguishing characteristic 
of “administered price industries, 
which sets them apart from normally 
competitive industries,” the senator 
said, “‘is the possession of monopoly 
power by a few big companies which 
produce most of the industry’s out- 
put.” 

In some administered price indus- 
tries, he continued, decreases in pro- 
duction have accompanied increases 
in price. He interprets this to mean 
that the industry is not only charging 
the consumer more but is providing 
fewer jobs for labor. 

Will the committee find evidence 
of unlawful practice? 

“The term administered price,” 
says Dr. Blair, “is not synonymous 
with an unlawful or conspiratorial 
price. In many industries prices are 
administered without being accom- 
panied by any type of activity which 
could be regarded as unlawful.” 

To this, Senator Kefauver adds: 
“The present technique seems to be 
not to reduce things to writing so 
that there is tangible evidence. But 
the result, as far as the public inter- 
est is concerned, is just the same as 
if there had been a conspiracy.” 

In industry, Mr. Dixon adds, this 
is sometimes referred to as price 
leadership. 

“In other words, from a concentra- 
tion angle, there may be 20 firms in 
an industry, with three or four big 
enough to dominate. There is a 
tendency for the others to tag along 
—not compete. Competition disap- 
pears.” 

Administered prices, according to 
Senator Kefauver, are a significant 
factor in the cause of inflation. 

“Much of the present inflationary 
spiral,” the senator says, “appears 
to arise from price increases in ad- 
ministered price industries. The 
tight money policy now in effect can 
have little influence on such price 
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GREAT ON THEIR OWN... 





“Correlation” by STEEL AGE 


You’ll discover there’s no finer way to increase the modern appearance and 
efficiency of your office than with individual “‘Correlation” units. There are 
custom-styled desks and companion units to meet every need. But wait until 
you need extra desk top space—or new multi-unit work stations. Then you’ll 
know why we named it Correlation! You can quickly and easily add extended 
tops, bookshelf or storage units to basic desks. Or establish an almost endless 
variety of correlated multi-unit arrangements that save floor space and spark 
| efficiency. 

j Obviously, Correlation adds up to more mileage from your office furniture 
dollar. But get the complete story by calling a Steel Age Dealer, or mail the 
coupon for the idea-packed Correlation brochure ... today! 











Ceeeeresreseeeeeeeeeeee 


Corry-Jamestown 

Mfg. Corp. 

Dept. E-2, Corry, Pa. 
Please send me a free copy 

of your full-color “Correlation” Desk Brochure. 
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“FOR 20 YEARS TRADE MARK SERVICE HAS 
BEEN HELPING US SELL EVINRUDE MOTORS” 








says Eldon Robbins, Advertising Manager 


“We know Trade Mark Service in the Yellow Pages of telephone 
directories lands orders created by our national advertising,” 
says Mr. Robbins, Advertising Manager of Evinrude Motors, Mil. 
waukee, Wisconsin. “We've been using it for twenty years to send 
prospects direct to Evinrude dealers all over the country. That’s 
why we make certain every ad tells readers to look under “Out- 
board Motors’ in the Classified directory.” 


If your product or service is sold regionally or nationally, give 
your dealers a big sales lift by using Trade Mark Service in the 
Yellow Pages of telephone directories. And include the Yellow 
Pages Emblem in your publication and television advertising. 
For further information call the Trade Mark Service representa- 
tive at your telephone business office. 


MILNE’S OUTBOARD CENTER, 
Rocky Point, N.Y.,ties in with Evinrude 
Trade Mark Service in Yellow Pages on 
Long Island. 






rude. Complete 
ef models. Factory 
parts, service. 


«wHERE TO BUY THEM” 
ALORICN BOAT YARD... castquos 9-520! 


miLne’s +233 
ms oem + 0 oe 


“EVINRUDE’S Trade Mark Service 
brings me many good customers,” says 
John W. Milne, who has been a Yellow 


Pages advertiser for 25 years. 
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increases since the big companies in 
administered price industries can 
and do raise prices even when de- 
mand is falling.” 

Most of the price increases in the 
past year, says Dr. Blair, “‘have oc- 
curred in administered price indus- 
tries. There have been few price in- 
creases in what might be called the 
free market price areas.” 

The Senator feels that adminis- 
tered prices are widespread and are 
“affecting more and more industries 
to a greater extent as concentration 
increases through mergers and con- 


solidations.” 


| than it is. . 





As to the effect of competition on 
price determination, he says, “I sup- 
pose competition may prevent the 
administered price from being higher 
... There undoubtedly 
still remains some varying degree of 
competition which keeps the admin- 
istered price from going up and up.” 

What does the committee staff 
think is management’s criteria in 
setting prices? 

“Those are the things we would 
like to find out,” says Dr. Blair. 

Although some _ new legislative 
proposals may result from the hear- 
ings, Senator Kefauver told Na- 
TION’S BUSINESS, it’s too soon to say 
what they will be. 

Concerning the purpose of the 
investigation, Dr. Blair explains: 

“There is no premeditated idea 
that motivates us or underlies this 
hearing. This is being approached 
with an open mind with respect to 
what type of legislation, if any, 
might be found to be proper.” 

The subject of administrative 
prices is not new to Dr. Blair. 

With a B. A. degree from Tulane 
University (1936), he attended 
American University and was award- 
ed a Ph. D. in 1938. He has served 
with various government agencies as 
economist, joining FTC in 1946. 

He has written extensively on such 
subjects as price discrimination in 
steel, price policy and business be- 
havior, technology and size, the 
effect of mergers and industrial con- 
centration. 

In a book, “Seeds of Destruction,” 
published in 1938, he explored “the 
functional weaknesses of capitalism” 
and attempted to “discover just what 
actually are the basic dynamic forces 
within capitalism which might con- 
tribute toward its downfall.” 

He found that capitalism violated 
four self-evident truths—“self-evi- 
dent truths in that, as ways of func- 
tioning, they must not be violated 
by capitalism, or by any other indus- 
trial economy, if it is to distribute 
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The New Victor Duomatic Cash Register 


YOU CANT BUY THIS QUALITY 
FOR LESS MONEY! 





New Receipt-Issuing Feature 
...itemizes purchase, takes a total, 


and issues a detailed receipt for your 
customer! 


HAND OPERATED 


ONLY $425 FOR 
ELECTRIC MODEL 


It’s an item-adding Cash Register...an adding machine! 








Figure out what you’d expect to pay for a simple, ordinary 
cash drawer machine. . . then get ready to be surprised at 
the low, low cost of the new Victor Duomatic. It’s an item- 
adding, receipt-issuing cash register . . . backed by the 39- 
year reputation of the Victor Adding Machine Co. 


It really goes to work for you—it gives you a permanent 
record of every sale on tape and provides a printed receipt 
for your customer. It designates clerk or department, totals 
sales, and gives grand total of full-day’s cash receipts. 
Then—use it as an adding machine, any time—without 
disturbing your business total. 


Victor Adding Machine Co. 


Chicago 18, Illinois 
Victor-McCaskey Limited—Galt, Ontario 


Manufacturers of Business Machines, Cash Registers, Business 
and Industrial Systems, Electronic Equipment, Electri-Cars. 


It’s a real beauty, too—up-to-the-minute in design, with 
a handsome Fiberglas case that won’t chip, crack or dent. 
And you can buy it for less than any other item-adding 
cash register on the market! 


For more information about the new 
Victor Duomatic Cash Register, mail the 
coupon below, or look under “‘V”’ for 
Victor in the Adding Machine section 
of the Yellow Pages. 


Find Your 
Neorest Dealer 
in The 


‘ellow Pages 








. Victor Adding Machine Co., Dept, NB-657 

Chicago 18, Illinois 

Please send new informative booklet on the Victor Duomatic 
and name of nearest Victor representative. 


Name 





Address 





City State 
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A new freight car every hour... 
to keep ahead of the nation’s needs. Mo-Pac’s 
own De Soto, Missouri shops will turn out 2000 
new and 5000 rebuilt cars in 1957! 
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enough purchasing power to take 
more of the goods produced off the 
market.” 

Dr. Blair’s truths are: 

First, that capitalism must not cast 
out of employment a progressively 
increasing number of workers nor 
lower the relative wages of those 
employed. 

Second, that capitalism must not 
progressively raise prices without 
correspondingly raising wages. 

Third, that capitalism must not 
distribute a large portion of its in- 
come to the upper income groups. 

Fourth, that capitalism must be 
ever expanding. 

His conclusions, basically, were 
that business and industry were not 
only violating these axioms in 1938 
but that they might be expected to 
continue doing so. 

As Dr. Blair saw the situation in 
1938: 

“Concentration in any of its many 
forms merely makes it possible for 
businessmen to put into active opera- 
tion policies which most of them de- 
sire as protection against the rigors 
and risks of price competition. . . . 

“If their industry is centralized, 
their chances of accomplishing such 
an end are unquestionably better. . . . 
Businessmen are not to be con- 
demned for adopting policies which, 
though they lead to a decrease in 
purchasing power, arise inevitably 
out of the very workings of the capi- 
talistic system. But regardless of the 
obvious irrelevancy of the general 
question of opprobrium, the hard 
facts remain, showing that a signifi- 
cantly large segment of our economy 
has been raising prices higher and 
faster than wages.” 

Capitalism, he concluded, distrib- 
utes a large share of its income to 
members of the higher income 
groups and they utilize ‘‘a large and 
increasing proportion of their income 
in such ways as to make it ineffective 
as mass purchasing power.” 

He also felt that business was not 
expanding as it should: 

“What incentive is there in the 
modern corporation for the control to 
embark upon a program of expan- 
sion? Expansion involves risk to a 
greater or less degree, and why 
should the control wish to undertake 
that risk? If the expansion is un- 
successful, the members of the con- 
trol will lose their prestige if not 
their positions, and, if it is success- 
ful, the control, owning little or none 
of the corporation’s stoek, will not 
materially share in the profits made 
as a result of such action. . . . Also 
expansion necessitates a great deal 
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Yours...85% less typing noise with the 
REMINGTON NOISELESS’ Typewriter! 


The REMINGTON NOISELESS typewriter eliminates office 
noise at its major source... turns out exemplary print- 
work with 85% less noise than any other typewriter... 
provides a hushed environment that lets businessmen hear 
themselves think. 

How?—The difference is the Exclusive Remington 





pressure printing principle that eliminates the hammer- 


REMINGTON NOISELESS. 
Write for our informative booklet, ‘““Noise Never Comes 
Between Them,” Room 1619, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 


} 
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| blow action found in every other typewriter except the | 
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zIPPO 


can help your business... 
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Zippo works with many firms, large and small. 
Here are some of the ways we can help you: 


ADVERTISING! Your trademark, or message, on a Zippo gets 
frequency of impact for years! Costs less than 1¢ per week! The aver- 
age user will light his Zippo—and see your name— 73,000 times! 


GIFTS! Quality Zippos in many gracious models for the full range 
of your gift giving! 


INCENTIVES! Zippos spark interest in incentive and suggestion 
programs...and lasting stimulation for managers, salesmen, distrib- 
utors, retailers and others. Any message can be engraved! 


RECOGNITION! Say “Thanks for a job well done” with Service 
Recognition Zippos. Use the wide range of Zippo models to improve 
plant safety, commemorate anniversaries . . . banquets ... sports events 
... housewarmings... any outstanding occasion. 


The famous Zippo guarantee—if anything ever goes wrong 
with a Zippo, we fix it free—assures you of a lasting gift of 
finest quality! Send coupon below for the full story! 


Zippo Manufacturing Company, Bradford, Pa., Dept. N-456 


Please furnish me information on how Zippos can help me with 
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of work, worry and strain for the 
members of the control, and why 
should they take on themselves that 
work, especially as they receive little 
from it even if its results are success- 
ful? The desire of the members of the 
control not to take risks, not to un- 
dertake terrific work, not to threaten 
the safety of the company, but rather 
to maintain things as they are and 
make their profits by speculation is 
perfectly understandable.” 

For these and other reasons, Dr. 
Blair saw little hope for any industry 
in 1938. The motion picture indus- 
try, he said, had reached, if not 
passed, its great period. Natural gas 
was suffering from competition, un- 
likely to reach its 1928 peak. The 
radio industry which once had 5,000 
producers, now was dominated by 
one company and there was “suffi- 
cient plant capacity to supply many 
times over any conceivable future 
market demand.” 

Aviation, too, had stormy hori- 
zons. Chemistry was difficult to 
speculate about. What new products 





The enlightened businessman of 
today wants to help fill human 
needs. He wants to create jobs, 
to give people greater purchas- 
ing power, to give them more 
satisfaction in their work—to 
help them step up their living 
standards. 

—Boyd Campbell 





would be turned out would only 
harm the industry whose goods they 
replace. 

“There are few potential new in- 
dustries to begin with, and nearly 
all of those which do have possibili- 
ties of growth would, in growing, 
wreak havoc upon the established 
industries they replace.” 

The Blair remedy for capitalism’s 
ills consisted of four parts: raising 
labor costs, lowering prices, redis- 
tributing wealth, and forcing capi- 
talism to expand continuously. 

Nevertheless, the outlook for capi- 
talism was grim. The Blair thesis 
concluded: “. . . The result, as a 
whole, cannot be interpreted as any- 
thing but a none-too-happy picture 
of capitalism and its probable fu- 
ture.” 

As chief economist for Senator 
Kefauver’s subcommittee, Dr. Blair 
will have an opportunity to gather 
information to prove or disprove his 
analysis of capitalism. END 
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Research 


insures 


3-M's future 


Extra value makes the difference in insurance 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


ALL KINDS OF INSURANCE FOR THE INDIVIDUAL AND BUSINESS 


Hew research can build a business is demonstrated by 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company. From 
an uncertain start in 1902 with a single product, 3-M 
by last year had researched and marketed its way to 
$330 million in sales. Americans in home and industry 
regard as necessities the many useful products bearing 
such brand names as ‘Scotch’ tapes, ‘Scotchlite’ reflec- 
tive sheeting, ‘Thermofax’ copying equipment. 

Behind these products are 20,000 busy workers in 
36 plants. And behind them is a complete and tailor- 
made casualty insurance program developed through a 
local independent agency with Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America. With protection goes a 
nation-wide program of accident prevention. In one 
year this involved 179 safety recommendations to 
reduce hazards! The many details of underwriting, 
claims, of inspection, safety and audit are coordinated 
in a simple, workable way. 

Thus service gets a new dimension in the ‘extra 
value’ INA gives with the policy. It is available to your 
business, large or small, through the independent agent 
or broker. Ask them about this useful ‘extra value.’ 


Insurance Company of North America Companies « Insurance 
Company of North America *« Indemnity Insurance Company of 
North America ¢ Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Com- 
pany * Life Insurance Company of North America * Philadelphia 
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FOURTEEN new Officers and direc- 
tors have been elected by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States. > 

Philip M. Talbott, senior vice 
president of Woodward & Lothrop 
department store in Washington, 
D. C., succeeds John S. Coleman 
as Chamber president. Mr. Cole- 
man, president of the Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit, Mich., be- 
comes new chairman of the Board 
of Directors. 

A. Boyd Campbell, chairman of 
the Board of the Mississippi School 
Supply Company, Jackson, Miss., 
is the new chairman of the Cham- 
ber’s Executive Committee. Mr. 
Campbell was National Chamber 
president two years ago. 

Elected for the first time to serve 
as directors are: 

Third District: Robert G. Kelly, 
Charleston, W. Va., Jackson, Kelly, 
Holt and O’Farrell law firm. 

Sixth District: Walter A. Sheaffer, 
II, Ft. Madison, Ia., president, 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 

Seventh District: Robert A. Fin- 
ney, Humboldt, Kan., general man- 
ager, Humboldt Brick & Tile Co. 

Ninth District: Sam C. Hyatt, 
Hyattville, Wyo., rancher. 


Elmer F. Pierson 





Harry E. Umphrey Richard Wagner 


Chamber's new leaders 


Elected to represent the Cham- 
ber’s business divisions are: 

Insurance: Mortimer E. Sprague, 
New York City, vice president and 
secretary, The Home _ Insurance 
Company. 

Manufacture & Industrial Devel- 
opment: Elmer F. Pierson, Kansas 
City, Mo., chairman of the board, 
The Vendo Co. 

Taxation & Finance: Richard 
Wagner, Chicago, chairman of the 
board, Champlin Oil & Refining 
Company. 

Domestic Distribution: Franklin 
P. Williams, Detroit, president, S. S. 
Kresge Company, S. S. Kresge Com- 
pany, Ltd., of Canada, Mount Clem- 
ens, Mich., Pottery Company. 

Agriculture: Harry E. Umphrey, 
Presque Isle, Maine, president, 
Aroostook Potato Growers, Inc. 

Director-at-large: Jack H. Aber- 
nathy, Oklahoma City, Okla., presi- 
dent, American Association of Oil 
Well Drilling Contractors, vice 
president, Big Chief Oil Drilling 
Company of Oklahoma City. 

Wendell H. Ford, Owensboro, 
Ky., partner of E. M. Ford and 
Company and immediate past presi- 
dent of the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Walter A. Sheaffer, II Mortimer E. Sprague 








Franklin P. Williams 
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more value! 





WITH THE NEW MULTIPLYING 
om ptometer 
® 


COMPTOGRAPH ‘220 M 


Yes, the wonderful new Comptograph “220 M” has six 
new features to make figuring easier... 

NEW Multiplication Key—electric short cut multiplication... 
fully flexible ... even prints both factors and the right answer 
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“I am convinced,” the president 
of the Machinists Union says, “that 
with adverse legislation, with the 
climate against organized labor, the 
labor movement will become more 
militant. We will move to recoup 
our losses.” 

The AFL-CIO in its efforts to 
minimize corruption in labor unions 
needs help from the Senate com- 
mittee, according to Mr. Hayes, 
whose committee is investigating 
corrupt activities in the Teamsters, 
Bakery Workers and other unions. 

“We have asked the committee 
for cooperation,” he says. “The 
AFL-CIO is a loose, voluntary or- 
ganization. We cannot force people 
to appear before us. Nor can we 
force them to tell the truth when 
they do.” 

Msgr. George G. Higgins, direc- 
tor of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference’s Social Action Depart- 
ment and a confidant of many top 
labor leaders, agrees that “the net 
effect of the Senate investigation 
will be good for the labor move- 
ment.” 

“We are fully confident,” he 
wrote in the weekly Catholic Stand- 
ard, “that the labor movement will 
emerge from the present crisis not 
only cleaner but stronger and much 
more effective than ever.” 

Mr. Meany and other friends of 
labor have repeatedly expressed con- 
fidence in the objectives of the Sen- 
ate committee. Nevertheless some 
lesser officials are accusing the com- 
mittee of antilabor motives. 

The eight-man committee is even- 
ly divided between Democrats and 
Republicans. On performance thus 
far it is generally regarded to be 
conducting a fair and objective in- 
vestigation in the public interest. 
The committee’s chief counsel, Rob- 
ert F. Kennedy, is a brother of 
labor-backed Sen. John F. Kennedy, 
a committee member. Their father, 
Joseph P. Kennedy, was ambas- 
sador to Great Britain under Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Here is a more detailed look at 
the investigation’s impact: 


Collective bargaining 


Most observers agree that bar- 
gaining will be tougher because the 
labor leadership will feel that it has 
to show the workers that it can get 
more for them than those under 
suspicion got. 

It is too early to note any change 
in the scope or intensity of union 
bargaining demands. Although wage 
negotiations important to many in- 
dividual companies are taking place 
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this year, the big tests won’t come 
until next year when key contracts 
are open in the automobile, truck- 
ing, electrical, aircraft, glass and 
other major industries. 

All eyes are on the automobile in- 
dustry because of its potential as a 
pattern setter, the determination of 
Walter Reuther’s United Automo- 
bile Workers to fatten auto workers’ 
weekly pay checks while working 
fewer hours, and Mr. Reuther’s an- 
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in Detroit on Jan. 22 and 23 to for- 
mulate the union’s demands and to 
make plans for increasing the $22 
million strike fund from which bene- 
fits will be paid to all strikers in- 
stead of only to the needy, as in the 
past. 

The UAW’’s regular biennial con- 
vention in April went on record in 
favor of demanding a shorter work- 
week and conducting an educational 
and public relations program to sell 
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MEANY HITS LABOR RACKETS 


The AFL-CIO is meeting the problem of corruption in unions head- 
on. Racketeering and true trade unionism have nothing in common. 
They cannot mix. The interests of the workers we represent com- 
mand that they be protected from corrupt leadership. 

American labor has come of age. We have responsibilities not only 
to our own members, but to the public and to the business community 
as well. Only a clean, effective and forward-looking labor movement 


can meet those responsibilities. 


In the final analysis, the elimination of corrupt practices, whether 
by the public authorities or by the trade union movement itself, will 
be beneficial to organized labor and we will profit by it. 

Legislation to protect the funds of union members and encourage 
democratic practices will receive the full support of the AFL-CIO. 
On the other hand we will fight to the last ditch against any legisla- 
tive proposals aimed at weakening or destroying basic trade union 
functions. 

The current investigation will not deter trade unions from pro- 
ceeding vigorously toward our collective bargaining and organiza- 
tional goals. We are convinced that our efforts to increase purchas- 
ing power and improve the American standard of living serve to 
strengthen the national economy and thus prove beneficial to indus- 
try and agriculture as well—GrorGe MEany, president, AFL-CIO 
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nounced support of the racket in- 
vestigation and condemnation of 
Dave Beck and other union officials. 

From Detroit, NATION’s BUSINESS 
received this appraisal from a com- 
petent labor relations observer: 

“Mr. Reuther’s quick movement 
to line up on the side of the right- 
eous is seen as a move which will 
make bargaining tougher, rather 
than easier. 

“He will be seeking to demon- 
strate to his members and the world 
that the side of the righteous is, 
after all, the most productive side; 
that the gains he can win, being 
honest, far exceed those which can 
be won corruptly elsewhere.” 

The UAW is laying careful plans 
for its first negotiations with the 
major automobile companies in three 
years. 

A special convention will be held 


workers and the public on the feasi- 
bility and necessity of shorter hours 
and more take-home pay. 

Employers having contracts with 
UAW have been asked to join with 
the union, before negotiations begin, 
in studies of problems related to a 
shorter workweek. 

General Motors was the first to 
reject the invitation because it be- 
lieved the union had a fixed position 
and was really trying to open nego- 
tiations a year earlier. 

The UAW will also press for im- 
provements in the pioneer supple- 
mental unemployment benefit plan 
it negotiated two years ago. UAW’s 
SUB experts played major parts in 
a recent national conference on SUB 
problems conducted by the AFL- 
CIO’s Industrial Union Department. 
Mr. Reuther is IUD president. 

UAW’’s research director, Nathan 
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Weinberg, who laid much of the 
ground work for SUB, has been re- 
lieved from this post so that he may 
spend full time on such long-term 
questions as the effects of automa- 
tion on auto employment, the short- 
er workweek, and expansion of SUB 
plans. 

After much clamoring by techni- 
cal and skilled members, UAW has 
decided to give these groups a great- 
er voice in bargaining and the right 
to decide on contract terms affect- 
ing their jobs. This will create new 
bargaining problems for manage- 
ment and increase the possibility of 
strikes. 


Legislation 


Minimum federal legislation will 
require registration, reporting and 
public disclosure of employe welfare 
and pension funds, and public dis- 
closure of union general funds, as 
recommended by President Eisen- 
hower. 

The AFL-CIO supports such leg- 
islation, and would extend it to cov- 
er welfare and pension funds admin- 
istered by companies, as in the steel, 
automobile and electrical industries, 
where unions bargain as to benefits 
with little concern over how they 
are provided. Abuses have not been 
found in these plans, but in union 
and joint union-management plans. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Meany says, 
“Health and welfare plans, whether 
operated by unions, by management 
or by both jointly, are funds held in 
trust for the benefit of workers and 
should be completely safeguarded 
from corruption and from misman- 
agement.” 

‘As to union financial reports, 
Congress will likely go beyond sim- 
ple public disclosure and require 
that they also be checked for accu- 
racy. 

There is less likelihood, at this 
time, of other legislation which some 
feel is necessary to cope with im- 
proper activities uncovered by the 
McClellan Committee. 

A national law to protect the 
right to work without joining a un- 
ion is not in sight unless it is passed 
as part of civil rights legislation. 
But the Senate disclosures did 
squash labor’s hopes of repealing 
Section 14(b) of Taft-Hartley law 
which permits state right-to-work 
laws now on the books in 18 states. 
They also have renewed state in- 
terest in right-to-work legislation. 

Also doubtful is legislation to pro- 
tect individual members against ar- 
bitrary power of union officials; to 
regulate union elections, conven- 
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tions and other internal procedures; 
to give unions and business equal 
treatment under antitrust laws; to 
plug secondary boycott loopholes; 
to deal with picket-line violence, co- 
ercion and other labor abuses. 


Labor lobbying 


Organized labor’s ability to affect 
legislation is at a low ebb and will 
likely continue so while the investi- 
gation lasts. But it is expected to 
regain and possibly increase its ef- 
fectiveness when the scandals are 
forgotten. 

Unions, moreover, are expected to 
expand and intensify their lobbying 
and political activities, feeling that 
they will have to do so to prevent 
enactment of legislation they consid- 
er antilabor. 

Right now, labor lobbyists are 
going slow. They know that, in the 
present climate, legislative action is 
likely to fail or even to boomerang. 
They are engaged largely in a hold- 
ing action. 

Taft-Hartley amendments are an 
example. Labor does not want Taft- 
Hartley opened for amendments be- 
cause, in its present mood, Congress 
might insert a national right-to- 
work provision, tighten secondary 
boycott loopholes and pass other 
amendments that are opposed by 
labor officials. 

Labor lobbyists feel that the in- 
vestigation has hurt chances of ex- 
pansion of minimum wage coverage 
this session and was a factor in the 
Labor Department’s budget cut. 


Political action 


Labor’s political effectiveness will 
likely suffer for the next few years, 
although it may not diminish 
enough to affect control of the next 
Congress or the White House in 
1961. 

Some feel that the Democrats will 
be hurt most because they have re- 
ceived most of labor’s backing in the 
past. The Republicans, on the other 
hand, can’t point fingers because it 
was they who were supported by 
Mr. Beck and most of the Teamsters 
Union officials implicated in im- 
proper activities. 

Director James L. McDevitt of 
the AFL-CIO Committee on Polit- 
ical Education insists that the 
Democrats will increase their ma- 
jority in Congress in the next elec- 
tion on the basis of historical trends. 
It is traditional, Mr. McDevitt says, 
that the party in control of the 
White House loses membership in 
Congress in off-year elections. 

This you can be sure of: AFL- 
CIO and other labor organizations 
will intensify their political activity 
rather than retreat. 

“We will intensify our political 


activities,” Mr. McDevitt says, ‘‘be- 
cause our people are more concerned 
now—when they can see reactionary 
elements in Congress trying to capi- 
talize on the sins of a few labor of- 
ficials. 

“We will make sure that both 
sides of the story are told.” 

Mr. McDevitt cites recent elec- 
tions in Michigan, Texas and New 
Mexico to support his contention 
that organized labor can still be ef- 
fective politically. In Michigan, the 
Democrats made sweeping gains in 
state contests. And in Texas, labor- 
backed Ralph W. Yarborough, a 
Democrat, was elected to the Senate 
in a special election. 

In New Mexico, Democrat Joseph 
M. Montoya was elected to the 
House of Representatives in another 
special election with strong labor 
support. 

COPE is already preparing for 
the 1958 congressional elections. Be- 
tween April 27 and June 15, region- 
al political conferences are being 
held in nine cities in this order: 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Albuquerque, 
N. M.; Kansas City, Minneapolis 
and Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 

The conferees are planning regis- 
tration drives, picking candidates 
and discussing the problems and 
probabilities of the 1958 campaign. 
This year’s state and local elections 
also are being discussed. 

Labor wants to increase the num- 
ber of what it calls “friends” in the 
Senate and House. In the present 
Congress, it counts a hard core of 39 
friends in the Senate and 183 in the 
House. These are members it feels 
it can count on its side in a real 
showdown. On some issues it can 
influence even more. 

Labor politicians are confident of 
making gains in the next Congress, 
particularly in the Senate. Of 32 
senators up for re-election, only 10 
are so-called friends of labor and al- 
most all of these are considered safe 
—men such. as John F. Kennedy of 
Massachusetts, John O. Pastore of 
Rhode Island, Mike Mansfield of 
Montana, Stuart Symington of Mis- 
souri, Henry M. Jackson of Wash- 
ington, Albert Gore of Tennessee, 
Dennis Chavez of New Mexico, 
Democrats, and Irving M. Ives of 
New York, Republican. 

Sen. Barry M. Goldwater of Ari- 
zona, a Republican member of the 
investigating committee, agrees that 
labor will intensify its political ac- 
tivity in the next election—“even 
though carrying on illegally,” in his 
opinion, with respect to expenditure 
of union funds for political pur- 
poses. 

“Many candidates,” he told Na- 
TION’S BUSINESS, “will seek the sup- 
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port of the working man rather than 
the union leader.” 

Senator Goldwater believes that 
Congress will pass legislation tight- 
ening up on political spending of all 
kinds, whichever way the decision 
goes in the coming UAW trial on 
charges of spending union funds 
illegally for TV broadcasts in sup- 
port of political candidates in the 
1954 election. 


Organizing 


A big jump in the 16 million un- 
ion membership was to be one of the 
first fruits of the AFL-CIO merger 
in December, 1955. Of about 30 
million nonunion workers consid- 
ered organizable, prime targets were 
the South and the white-collar 
groups, primarily 8.5 million in cler- 
ical jobs and 5 million professional 
and technical workers. 

Even before the McClellan inves- 
tigation, the organizing drive—with 
a special staff of 340 organizers— 
failed to make much headway. 
Large companies were already or- 
ganized or their employes repre- 
sented a hard core of union resis- 
tance. Rival unions inside AFL-CIO 
fought among themselves about how 
the organizing would be done and 
who would get the new members. 
The racial integration issue stirred 
up increased resistance to union or- 
ganizers in the South, where some 
union leaders started a_ splinter 
movement. 

Just as the AFL-CIO was turn- 
ing its attention to white-collar 
workers, after a national conference 
in Washington, the,rackets investi- 
gation hit the headlines. 

Public and workers’ reaction has 
definitely hurt organizing efforts. In 
Tennessee, AFL-CIO organizers 
blamed the Senate hearings for los- 
ing six straight union representation 
elections. Others were called off. 

In some instances, organizers re- 
port, employers who have been resist- 
ing union representation elections 
are suddenly agreeing to them, con- 
fident that the union will lose. In 
some such situations, the unions 
have withdrawn their requests for 
elections. 

Describing the atmosphere for 
union organizing in the South as the 
worst in 20 years, one AFL-CIO or- 
ganizer reportedly wrote headquar- 
ters: 

“This is not altogether attributa- 
ble to the Senate investigation of 
labor racketeering, but also to many 
other factors of which you are fa- 
miliar.” 

An increasing number of union 
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13 MILLION GALLONS BIG... sur aust apror in THE BUCKET 


The ESSO WASHINGTON is the newest 
of the 110 ocean-going tankers in the Esso 
fleets. She can carry 13 million gallons of 
oil. But that’s just a drop in the bucket 
compared with the 40 billion gallons that 
Jersey Standard affiliates delivered to cus- 
tomers last year. 

As economies expand . . . as populations 
grow ...as people live better, oil must pro- 
vide more energy to power factories, to 
drive ships and planes and motor vehicles, 
to heat and light homes and offices. Last 
year we supplied more than twice the oil 
we did ten years ago. This year our cus- 
tomers will need still more. 

It’s a big job... and it requires vast 
amounts of costly equipment. As our 
Annual Report points out, we spent 
$1,083,000,000 last year searching for oil 
and gas and paying for such things as 
tankers, pipelines and refineries. And in 1957, 
we plan to spend another $1,250,000,000 to 
find, produce and deliver the oil people will 


be needing tomorrow...and ten and twenty 
years from now. 

Because Jersey Standard is willing and 
able to make such investments and because 
our operations are efficient, we make a 
profit. In 1956 it was $808,535,000. About 
half of it went back into the business to 
help pay for the new facilities. 

Our successful year was good news for 
the 403,000 shareholders who own the 
company ... they got dividends of $2.10 
per share on the money they invested. 

It was good news for our 156,000 em- 
ployees ... whose wages and benefits came 
to $906,000,000. 

It was good news for governments. Oper- 
ating and income taxes, import duties, con- 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


sumer taxes and other payments from our 
operations brought to the United States and 
other governments a recor ,171,000,000. 
That was five times the dividends to share- 
holders, more than double the payroll and 
benefits to employees. 

Best of all, our operations were good 
news for the people of the free world, who 
rely heavily on the energy of oil for their 
economic and social progress. 

In this, our 75th anniversary year, we 
intend to continue our efforts to remain 
successful, profitable and growing, in order 
to serve people well. 

If you would like a copy of our 1956 
Annual Report, write us at Room 1626, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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members are canceling dues check- 
off arrangements and dropping out 
of unions, according to John L. Kil- 
cullen, a former aide to Secretary of 
Commerce Sinclair Weeks. 

Mr. Kilcullen believes the Senate 
investigation will have long-range 
adverse effects on union organizing 
objectives if it lasts for more than 
a year. 

Thomas E. Shroyer, former aide 
to the late Sen. Robert A. Taft who 
had a lot to do with writing the 
Taft-Hartley law, thinks the inves- 
tigation will hold back union organ- 
izing for about three years. 

A spokesman for the trucking in- 
dustry said he has observed a defi- 
nite slowdown in union organizing. 
Workers seem more reluctant to join 
and organizers less likely to apply 
pressure. 

“It’s part of the present climate,” 
he adds. “Long range, there will be 
no change. Trucking organizing 
still will be as strong as ever.” 


Inside unions 


The Senate investigation seems 
certain to result in some changes in 
the internal operation of unions, 
particularly with regard to protect- 
ing individual rights of members. 
Some changes will involve protec- 
tion of funds belonging to the mem- 
bership, either in union treasuries or 
in welfare and pension funds. Some 
will involve union administration 
and procedures, including such 
things as democratic and more fre- 
quent elections, terms of offices, and 
protection of individual members 
against abuse of power by union 
officials. 

Changes involving union finances 
will likely be required by legislation. 
Others will more likely come volun- 
tarily. 

One voluntary change has already 
come about in the United Automo- 
bile Workers. This union has set 
up a seven-man Public Review 
Board for the announced purpose of 
making its procedures for trial of 
union members more democratic. 

As in most union procedures, 
UAW members who were put on 
trial and disciplined for some union 
violation had the right of final ap- 
peal to the UAW convention. Con- 
ventions are held every two years. 
Under the new procedure the mem- 
ber may appeal either to the conven- 
tion or to the Public Review Board. 
In either case, the decision will be 
final and binding. 

The PRB members are clergy- 
men, college professors and a De- 
troit judge. END 
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New Development 
Reduces Lost Time 
in Coffee Breaks ! 


Vend-Pack Dispenser 
Mfd. by Lehigh Inc., 
Easton, Pa. 


NESTLE’S Finest Instant Drinks Now 


@ NESCAFE INSTANT COFFEE 
Exclusive 3-in-1 pack 
| contains famous Nescafé In- 
stant Coffee, Nescreme (an 
instant dairy product for use 
in coffee) and sugar. 


@ NESTLE’S EVERREADY 
COCOA. Largest selling 
instant cocoa on the market! 
Famous for its rich, tempting 
hot chocolate flavor! Con- 
tains whole milk and sugar. 


in Individual Servings for Vending on the Job! 


NESTLE’S HIGH PROTEIN 

BOUILLON DRINKS. Deli- 
cious! High in protein, low in 
calories — for a quick pick- 
up! BEEF or CHICKEN. Two 
crisp crackers included. 


Perfect for large and small organizations! 


Ready to drink — instantly! Just add hot water! Now you can 





coupon. Mail it today! 


s why 
Pe preter 


| Nestle's Vend-Packs 


World-famous quality! 
Costs less! 
No tipping! 
Made fresh to individual taste! 
| Nothing to clean up! 


Copyright 1957 The Nestlé Company, Inc. 








| Vending Products Dept. B-2, Box 695 

| The Nestlé Company, Inc., 

| 2 William Street, White Plains, N. Y. 

| Please send, without obligation, more information on 
| Nestlé’s vend-packs and the dispensing machines. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


make Nestlé’s hot drinks available on-the-job and cut down 
the lost time in coffee time. No more employee time wasted 
collecting and telephoning coffee orders...no more reason for 
those mysterious 15 to 20 minute employee disappearances. 

Delicious hot coffee, cocoa, and bouillon are always avail- 
able—made on the spot to individual taste. Can be as handy 
as the water cooler in your office or plant! For full details 
on how to get new Nestlé’s vend-packs, and information 
about the new vend-pack dispensing machine, use the handy 


Nescafé, Nestlé’s, EverReady — Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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HOW TO 
SIMPLIFY 
A PROBLEM 


Tested method developed 
by psychologist shows 
how to achieve logical and 
open-minded thinking 


A SIX-STEP FORMULA built by research and experi- 
ence provides a logical and open-minded approach to 
problem-solving. 

It does not guarantee finding the right solution every 
time. What it does do, its developers say, is to over- 
come the temptation to arrive at snap judgments on 
the basis of past experience or intuition—a temptation 
which, they say, grows stronger with every year in a 
management job. 

Here’s how one psychologist, Dr. T. F. Staton, sees 
the situation: 

“The executive who tries to solve problems by de- 
pending on abstract reasoning, experience, general 
information, memory, or a superficial survey of the 
problem situation is headed for ultimate disaster... . 
If you’re lucky you may reach some correct solutions 
in this manner. But in the long run you’ll have a low 
batting average.” 

The approach, which has been developed by the 
U. S. Air Force, is being drilled into all students who 
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pass through the Air University at Maxwell Air Force 
Base, just outside Montgomery, Ala. The Air Force 
formula—as easily applicable to business as to mili- 
tary problems—involves these steps: 


> Identify the problem 

> Gather data 

> List possible solutions 

> Test possible solutions 

> Select the best solution 

> Put the solution, into action 


The six phases are listed here in the order that would 
normally be followed. It is important to bear in mind, 
however, that the sequence is not hard and fast. The 
phases usually overlap. 

It is frequently necessary, for example, to get well 
into phase two before completing phase one. 

Often it may be necessary to be working on several 
phases of this method at the same time. 


Identify the problem 


The essential first step is to define as precisely as 
possible the problem to be solved. This may sound 
easy, but it often is the most difficult part of the pro- 
cess. 

“You are half way to a solution,” says Maj. Robert 
P. Crow, who teaches the problem-solving course at the 
Air University, “when you can write out a clear state- 
ment of the problem itself.” 

In a practical business situation, problems seldom 
come up in a clear-cut form. Usually, in a problem 
situation, the symptoms are more apparent than the 
disease. The job is to get below the surface manifesta- 
tions of trouble and pinpoint a problem, or problems, 
which you may be able to do something about. 

Usually you can cut a problem situation down to 
manageable size by a logical analysis, by going from 
the general to the particular, from the obvious effect 
to the not-so-obvious cause. Production is behind 
schedule. Why? Because absenteeism is high. Is high 
absenteeism the basic problem to be tackled? Or is it 
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merely a symptom of low plant morale? In this fash- 
ion, you might decide that the real problem to be 
solved is not, “How can we speed up production?” 
but, “How can we raise employe morale?” 

The dangers of rushing into a solution before the 
problem has been carefully analyzed are demonstrated 
in situations like this: 

When the housing boom got under way at the end 
of World War II, a metal tubing plant was swamped 
with orders for a particular size of pipe widely used 
in residential construction. Even though facilities for 
producing this pipe were operated on a high-cost over- 
time basis, the plant fell far behind on deliveries and 
customers began to complain about delays. 

Meanwhile, sales of smaller tubing fell off and 
machinery for producing it stood idle most of the time. 
The managers of the plant thought the problem was 
obvious—how to increase output of the fast-selling 
pipe—and the solution was thought to be equally clear. 
They ordered an expensive retooling job in which the 
facilities for small tubing were scrapped and new ma- 
chines for big pipe were installed. 

When the conversion was too far along to be stopped, 
one young salesman began turning in fat orders for 
small tubing which quickly cleared out the warehouse 
inventory. Called into the front office, he explained 
that it was easy to find a market for small tubing: “I 
just called on a few air conditioning manufacturers 
instead of spending all my time at the building supply 
houses.” 

A belated investigation disclesed that other salesmen 
were still confining their efforts to taking easy orders 
from the building trade instead of making any real 
effort to sell small tubing. 

If this company had paid more attention to defining 
its real problem—which was the idle productive 
capacity for small tubing—it might have investigated 
the possibility of stimulating sales before it plunged 
into a costly retooling operation. Instead, it wound 
up a captive passenger on the housing boom and 
missed out completely on the huge expansion of the 
air conditioning market. 

In trying to define the problem, remember that there 
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is seldom one simple reason why sales are off, or pro- 
duction is lagging, or profits are down. Analysis 
usually leads to the discovery that the apparent prob- 
lem is really made up of several subproblems, which 
can be tackled separately. Try to isolate each com- 
ponent which is susceptible of being treated as a 
problem in its own right. 

Another way to limit the problem, and thereby ease 
the task of finding a solution, is to concentrate on the 
elements which are within the scope of your control. 

When you have gone as far as you can in this direc- 
tion, write out a tentative statement of the problem to 
be solved. This will help to keep your mental proc- 
esses on the track and will serve as a guide for any 
associates who may work with you on the solution. 
The more complex the problem, the greater the need 
to state it with simple clarity, so that everybody will 
be working toward the same goal. You may have to 
revise your tentative definition when you get further 
along in the problem-solving process. But you are now 
ready for the next step. 


Gather data 


In the second phase of scientific problem-solving, 
you set out to collect all the information that might 
have a bearing on your problem. Don’t settle for an 
assumption on any point where it is reasonably pos- 
sible to obtain facts and figures. 

Major Crow is invariably asked, at this point, “How 
much data should you gather?” His answer: 

“It depends on the nature of the problem, and the 
amount of time you have. . I’ve seen lots of occasions 
on which people came up with the wrong answer be- 
cause they knew too little about the problem. You 
rarely see a man make a mistake because he knows too 
much. 

“You will usually know when you have investigated 
a problem sufficiently, if you approach it with an open 
mind and an honest desire to find the best solution. 
If you are merely going through the motions of prob- 
lem-solving, you’ll probably short-cut the information- 
gathering phase. 

“The most foolish thing you can do is to stack the 
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SIMPLIFY A PROBLEM 


evidence, by confining your search to facts that tend 
to support your own preconceived ideas. When you 
do, you’re not solving problems scientifically. You’re 
just building camouflage to conceal the fact that you’ve 
already jumped to a conclusion.” 

As you collect facts, organize them in some form 
that helps you to make sense of them and to spot pos- 
sible relationships between them. For example, plot- 
ting cost per unit figures on a graph can be more 
meaningful than a long column of numbers. One 
glance at a good sales map may convey more than an 
hour of reading reports. 

Evaluate each item of information as you go along. 
Is the source absolutely reliable, probably reliable, or 
not to be trusted too far? Is this an established fact, 
an expert opinion, or just an opinion? 

One warning given to Air Force officers—and which 
is just as appropriate for businessmen— is that an off- 
hand opinion is not infallible fact merely because it 
comes from your superior. 

“If you are the one who is charged with solving a 
problem,” says Dr. Staton, civilian psychologist who 
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wrote the original text for the Air University course, 
“you will be shirking your duty if you accept uncriti- 
cally every idea on the subject that has been expressed 
by your superiors. You may have a lot of respect for 
the boss’s wisdom and experience. But if he is count- 
ing on you to solve this problem, you owe it to him 
to subject his ideas to the same examination for valid- 
ity that you apply to all the other data.” 

One of the best ways to gather reliable data is to get 
out of the office and go look for yourself. Ask the man 
who’s running the machine, or the salesman making 
the rounds. The Air University uses an anecdote from 
the autobiography of the late Gen. George S. Patton 
to drive home the point that a primary source is always 
better than a secondary source of information. 

When his U.S. Third Army was making its bold 
dash across France in World War II, General Patton 
once came upon an armored division which had halted 
at the bank of a river. He stormed into division head- 
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quarters to ask why the tanks had stopped. The com- 
mander explained that he and his staff were studying 
maps at that very moment to see if they could find a 
place where the river could be forded. 

“T asked them why in hell they had not gone down 
to the river personally,” Patton related. “I then told 
them that I had just waded across the river, that it 
was not more than two feet deep, and that the only 
defense I knew about was one machine gun which had 
fired at me very inaccurately.” 


List possible solutions 


This is the creative thinking phase of the problem- 
solving process. And it is a good place to bring into 
play whatever techniques of group dynamics a firm 
may have developed for joint attack on problems. 

The important thing is to keep an open mind; let 
your imagination roam freely over the facts you have 
collected. Jot down every possible solution that oc- 
curs to you, or to anyone else who is working on the 
problem. Resist the temptation to evaluate various 
proposals as you go along. List the seemingly absurd 
ideas along with the more plausible ones. 

“The more possibilities you list during this phase,” 
says Dr. Staton, “the less risk you will run of settling 
for merely a workable, rather than the best, solution.” 

“You should keep on studying the data as long as 
there seems to be any chance of deriving additional 
ideas, solutions, explanations or patterns from it,” Dr. 
Staton says. “Sometimes it’s a good idea to work on 
the problem a while, and then stop to work on other 
things. Let the subject jell in your subconscious mind. 
Your thinking tends to get into a rut when you con- 
centrate exclusively on the same problem for too long. 
Lay it down and return to it later when you may be 
receptive to a fresh insight.” 


Test possible solutions 


Now you begin to evaluate the possible solutions 
you have listed. And right here it is necessary to take 
particular pains to be objective, or your scientific ap- 
proach to the problem goes out the window. You have 
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Who quotes letters 


any more ? 





AGE-OLD PRACTICE REPLACED BY VERIFAX COPYING IN THOUSANDS OF OFFICES 


No need to dictate paragraphs quot- 
jing from letters, reports, news articles 
—to dictate the same text over and 
over again in separate memos to key 
men. 

So much easier to jot your com- 
ments on the original—like “Joe, note 
this”; “Bill, check this’—and send 
Price quoted subject 


to change 
without notice. 






ONLY $148... Kodak’s new Verifax 
Signet Copier makes 5 copies in 1 min- 
ute for just 24%¢ each. Even one-man 
offices report saving its cost the very 
first month! Thousands in use. Pays to 
have one in every department. 


Verifax copies to all concerned. 
(Your secretary can whisk out 5 of 
these errorfree copies in 1 minute for 
242¢ each. ) 

Lots of other short cuts. You'll an- 
swer half your mail without dictation 
and typing—save ten minutes here, 
ten minutes there . . . all day long. 
Safe to say your Verifax Copier will 
pay for itself the first month in sav- 
ings in dictation and typing, alone. 


Verifax Copying 


DOES MORE... COSTS LESS... MISSES NOTHING 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Business Photo Methods Division 


343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send free copy of Don Herold’s 





Free . . . new Don Herold booklet. 
Famous cartoonist-humorist offers a 
painless treatise on latest office tech- 
niques—has smiles and work-saving tips 
for you and your secretary on every 
page. How to answer mail without dic- 
tation and typing» How to do “all-day” re- 
typing jobs in 20 minutes * How to make 
an offset master in 1 minute—Don goes 
on andon. Mail coupon. Or phone nearest 
Verifax dealer listed in “yellow pages” 
under “Photocopying Equipment.” 













new booklet “How I Learned the Verifax of Life.” 56-6 
Name Position 
Company 
Street 





City State 
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compelled yourself thus far to suspend judgment, but 
the temptation is strong now to pick out the solution 
you secretly favored all along and proclaim it obvious- 
ly the best of the lot. 

The secret of objectivity in this phase is to test the 
possible solutions separately, measuring each against 
a common yardstick. To make the yardstick, you 
enumerate as many specific criteria as you can think of. 
Criteria are best phrased as questions which you ask 
of each possible solution. They can be drawn from 
three general categories: 

Suitability. Will this solution do the job? Will it 
remedy the problem situation completely, or partially? 
Is it a permanent or a stopgap solution? 

Feasibility. Will this plan work in actual practice? 
Can we afford this approach? Mow much will it cost? 

Acceptability. Will the company president (or the 
board, or the union, or the customers) go along with 
the changes required by this plan? Are we trying to 
drive a tack with a sledge hammer? 

As you formulate criteria, rank them roughly in 
order of importance. Is this test one that a possible 
solution absolutely must pass? Or is it merely some- 
thing that would be nice to accomplish? 

A helpful device, used in Air University seminars on 
problem-solving, is to rate all of the possible solutions 
on the same chart. List the solutions down the left side 
of the chart, and the criteria across the top. The letters 
E or D in parentheses after the criteria indicate 
whether a good score on this particular test is con- 
sidered essential or merely desirable. 

You can get as tricky as you like in making the 
actual ratings. Some people use an elaborate scoring 
system, based on an A through F scale such as school 
teachers once used on report cards, or on a scale of zero 
through 100 percent. Generally, it is sufficient to in- 
dicate in each column whether the proposed solution 
is OK or NG (for no good) when measured against 
that criterion. 


Select the best solution 


This is the area of executive decision. 

Occasionally, one clearly superior solution will stand 
out at the conclusion of the testing process. But often 
it is not that simple. You may find that no one solution 
has come through all of the tests with flying colors. 
You may also find that a proposal, which flunked 
miserably on one of the essential tests, racked up a 
very high score on others. 

The best solution frequently will turn out to be a 
combination of two or more of the possible solutions 
which you tested. Try to arrange a marriage that will 
bring together the strong points of one possible solu- 
tion with the particular virtues of another. The more 
skill and imagination you apply to this, the greater is 
the likelihood that you will end up with a solution that 
is not merely adequate and workable, but is the best 
possible under the circumstances. 


Put the solution into action 


As every manager knows, a plan which works per- 
fectly on paper may develop all sorts of bugs when put 
into actual practice. So scientific problem-solving 
doesn’t stop with selecting the solution which looks 
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best in theory. The next step is to put the chosen 
solution into action and watch the results. They may 
point toward modifications. 

“Tf the problem disappears when you put your solu- 
tion into effect,” Major Crow tells his students, “you 
know you had the right solution.” 

If it doesn’t disappear, even after you have adjusted 
your plan to cover unforeseen difficulties that turned up 
in practice, work your way back through the problem- 
solving process. Take another look at some of the other 
possible solutions. Would one of them have worked 
better? Did you apply all necessary criteria in testing 
solutions? Did you overlook some vital piece of data 
which would have given you a different slant on the 
whole situation? 

If no light dawns after this much rechecking, it’s a 
pretty good bet that you defined the problem incorrect- 
ly in the first place. You came up with the wrong solu- 
tion because you tackled the wrong problem. 

Thus phase six may become phase one of a new 
problem-solving cycle. 

Seasoned executives who have read this far may feel 
like the high-ranking Air Force officer who sat in on 
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the problem-solving course at Maxwell. At the con- 
clusion, he told the instructor: 

“T’ve been using that system for years. I just didn’t 
have the labels.” 

After a moment’s reflection, he added: 

“But I’m glad that you taught me the labels. I can 
use them as a mental check list to make sure I’m not 
leaving out any of the steps.” 

A good mental check list is all the Air Force system 
really claims to be. It is, in the words of the Maxwell 
textbook, “‘not a substitute for clear thinking and good 
judgment,” but simply a guide to “help you bring order 
to your mental processes” as you tackle a problem. End 





REPRINTS of “How to Simplify a Problem” may be 
obtained for 10 cents a copy or $7.50 per 100 postpaid, 
from Nation’s Business, 1615 H Street N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Please enclose remittance with order. 
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Old Brother Bass and his finny 
kinfolk have something in com- 
mon with industry. Neither can 
use a river if dry spells rob it of 
water. The fish, of course, can 
take off down the stream, but the 
manufacturer is left high and dry. 


Reliable rainfall would solve 


both problems. 


LOOK AT THIS 
RAINFALL RECORD! 


If you're looking for a streamside plant site, 
check on rainfall records in the area. The U. S. 
average annual rainfall is 31-36 inches — but 
that of The Land of Plenty is 40-45 inches, about 
30% more. No state in this great and growing 
industrial region is below the national average. 





THE SIX GREAT STates 
SERVED BY THE 


NORFOLK AND WESTERy, 














LET THE NORFOLK AND WESTERN TELL 
YOU ABOUT RELIABLE WATER SUPPLY AND 
THESE OTHER INDUSTRIAL ADVANTAGES IN 
THE LAND OF PLENTY: 


e Varied raw materials e Manpower 
with high production records e Near- 
ness to domestic markets e Big, modern 
Port of Norfolk connecting industry 
with world markets e Dependable N&W 
rail service e Top grade limestone in 
vast deposits e World’s finest Bitumi- 
nous Coal e Ample industrial power at 
low rates e Favorable tax structures 
e Good climate ¢ Clean, progressive 
communities, small, medium and large 
e Fair real estate values e Room 
to grow. 


Write, Wire or Phone: 


L. E. Ward, Jr., Manager 

Industrial and Agricultural Department 

Drawer NB-756 (Phone Diamond 4-1451, Ext. 474) 
Norfolk and Western Railway 

Roanoke, Virginia 
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| Enough coverage 
| is important! 
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NEW YORK LIFES 
EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION PLAN 


designed for firms 
with 5 or more employees 


«+. gives employer 
and employee 
these modern 

3-way benefits: 


Oo 


Life Insurance 


Payable at death to beneficiary. Acci- 
dental death benefit optional. 


12) 
Weekly Indemnity Benefit 


Payable for total disability due to non- 
occupational accident or sickness. Differ- 
ent amounts and benefit periods available. 


13) 
Medical Care Benefits 


To help meet hospital, medical and sur- 
gical expenses due to non-occupational 
accident or sickness. Several benefit sched- 
ules available for insured employees and 
their dependents. 


Ask your New York Life agent for in- 
formation now, or write to address below. 


Individual policies or a group contract 
may be available, depending upon number 
of employees and applicable state law. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
: 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


A Mutual Company Founded in 1845 


The New York Life Agent in 
Your Community is a Good Man to Know 
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SPENDING GROWS 
continued from page 39 


also pushed by the American Public 
Welfare Association, to provide 
some $2 million to help states and 
nonprofit private organizations carry 
on cooperative research projects and 
pilot projects on the causes and 
cures of public dependency. 

More than $1.5 billion of the 
Department’s budget for the coming 
year will go for relief-type grant 
programs, Mr. Folsom points out. 
The two new grant programs, he 
argues, will attempt to find out 
why people become dependent, help 
eliminate the causes of dependency, 
and at the same time rehabilitate 
some of those already dependent on 
public support. 

“We feel that these two proposals 

are relatively small investments 
which will return. far more than 
their cost by reducing the need for 
public assistance in the future,” he 
maintains. 
> Another new proposal advanced 
as a way to cut eventual federal 
outlays is the so-called small recla- 
mation projects program, for which 
the budget proposes an initial ap- 
propriation of $5 million and initial 
spending of $3.5 million. 
. The idea is for the federal govern- 
ment to make grants and interest- 
free loans to irrigation districts and 
other local groups proposing to 
build small reclamation and irriga- 
tion projects, costing up to $10 
million each. The backers argue 
that the local groups can do the 
job more cheaply than could the fed- 
eral government, operating through 
the Bureau of Reclamation, which is 
geared to big multipurpose jobs. 

The program was pushed into law 
by the National Reclamation Asso- 
ciation. It drafted the bill, had it 
introduced in Congress, stage-man- 
aged the hearings, and lobbied Con- 
gress and the Administration for 
favorable action. The Association, 
which was backed in this venture by 
state reclamation associations ‘and 
local water user groups, laid its 
sights on this program in 1946, and 
has been fighting to make it an 
actuality ever since. 

Says William E. Welsh, Washing- 
ton manager of the Association and 
the man most closely identified with 
the program: “This started at the 
grass roots. The Interior Depart- 
ment was building the huge projects 
like Shasta and Grand Coulee. Ag- 
riculture was taking care of the little 
on-the-farm stockponds. In between 
was a no-man’s land. The small 
water user groups didn’t have the 
muscle to get Interior interested, 
and the projects were too big for 


Agriculture. We carried the ball for 
a program that would meet the par- 
ticular needs of these groups.” 

> Anyone who is investigating fed- 
eral spending can’t help but be im- 
pressed by the perseverance of the 
backers of new spending schemes. 
The battles are often long and hard- 
fought and in their course it gets 
harder and harder to tell how much 
of the pressure is local in origin, how 
much is congressional, how much is 
bureaucratic. 

Take, for example, the highly con- 
troversial program of federal aid for 
school construction. The idea of 
federal help for education goes back 
many years. The government gave 
land to help many early colleges 
and universities. 

The current school fight dates 
from the period immediately after 
World War II, when some concern 
developed over alleged neglect of 
education during the war years. A 
series of proposals for general fed- 
eral aid to states for educational 
purposes—most for salaries and op- 
erating expenses, and only inci- 
dentally for construction—always 
bogged down in issues of church- 
state relations or fears of federal 
control of education. Despite pres- 
sure from much the same groups as 
now fighting for the school bill 
the proposals got nowhere. 

As nearly as anyone can now tell, 
the present proposal can best be 
ascribed to a potent but little-known 
group, the Council of Chief State 
School Officers. This group, a 
branch of the National Education 
Association, represents the commis- 
sioners or superintendents of schools 
in all states and territories. As such, 
it has an obvious stake in federal 
aid. Its members are the men who 
get whatever pressure there may be 
from local school groups for more 
state aid, and who find their own 
state funds running out. 

Apparently, instead of getting 
more dollars in the state fund, they 
chose to turn to Washington. 

At some point, according to the 
best recollection of people long in- 
volved in the controversy, some of 
the officials of this group and some 
of the officials in the federal Office 
of Education decided that since fed- 
eral control was the most explosive 
issue in the proposition, the federal 
aid proposal should be confined to 
the area where the control issue 
could be expected to be least trouble- 
some—school construction assist- 
ance. This fits in well with the fact 
that most state aid to local school 
groups was for operating and main- 
tenance expenses. 

With the help of Dr. Edgar 
Fuller, the Washington representa- 
tive of the Council of Chief State 
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SPENDING GROWS 
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School Officers, a bill was drafted 
in 1950 for federal aid for school 
construction. It was introduced in 
Congress by Senator Neely (D., W. 
Va.). Dr. Fuller says the Council 
was “the earliest group to see aid 
for school construction as the best 
answer to the deadlock.” He adds 
that the present series of bills hasn’t 
really changed much since _ the 
Council’s Neely bill in 1950. 

The Korean crisis intervened, 
however, and the Neely proposal was 
changed from a general aid bill into 
one calling for aid to schools in 
areas where there were military 
bases or other large federal installa- 
tions. As soon as the Korean fight- 
ing subsided and the pinch on steel, 
copper and aluminum lessened, state 
and local officials, PTA’s, teachers 
and other groups took up the fight 
for a general school aid bill again. 

In this Administration, Secretary 
Hobby of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare came up 
with one plan in 1954, and then, 
after the White House Conference 
on Education, the Administration’s 
present plan of grants, loans and 
other federal help was put together. 
Meanwhile, the Democrats were 
fashioning a more expensive but 
basically similar plan of their own. 
The President’s present plan calls 
for $451 million of appropriations 
and $185 million of actual spending 
in the coming year, with larger 
amounts later. It is being pushed 
again by the same school officials, 
state education department heads, 
teachers, parents, unions and other 
groups that were active before. 
> Another fight that has been going 
on for a long while is the one for 
federal aid for medical schools. 
Proposals for this sort of help were 
current back in the Truman Admin- 
istration, under Federal Security 
Administrator Oscar Ewing. 

The struggle for this aid seems to 
have enlisted two main armies. It 
is being pushed first by the medical, 
dental, public health and other 
schools that would benefit directly. 
Led by the Association of American 
Medical Colleges, they argue that 
they don’t get enough money from 
current income—tuition, gifts, en- 
dowments—to modernize and ex- 
pand their plant, and that they need 
federal help for this. 

“The medical schools are more 
closely identified with this legisla- 
tion than anyone else,” says an 
HEW official. “They want to be 
bailed out, and they have been 
howling for help for quite a while.” 

But backing up the front-line 


troops has been an array of unions 
and other groups concerned not so 
much over the medical schools as 
such, but in making sure that there 
are enough doctors, dentists and 
other medical experts to take care 
of the ever expanding population. 

Mr. Ewing, sympathetic to this 
group, had a series of sessions with 
medical educators in the late 1940’s, 
and finally produced a bill for gen- 
eral aid to medical schools, with 
construction help subordinated. This 
bill passed the Senate in the 81st 
Congress and was approved by the 
House Commerce Committee, but 
failed of final enactment. More bills 
in the 82nd Congress produced 
fierce squabbles. 

The Eisenhower Administration 
at first was cool to the entire idea, 
but when Mr. Folsom replaced Mrs. 
Hobby, it became converted to a 
program of grants to build medical 
teaching and research facilities. 

“The present Administration,” 
observes a veteran HEW employe, 
“is really not too happy with the 
program, but was picked up and 
carried along by the stream.” 

Only the program for aid for re- 
search facilities was approved by 
the last Congress, and now the Ad- 
ministration is back seeking ap- 
proval of grants for teaching facili- 
ties, too. The new budget suggests 
appropriations of $15.2 million and 
spending of $2.7 million the first 
year. Many people, including some 
Administration experts, feel that 
the teaching facilities program is 
now more vital than ever, lest things 
get out of balance as the schools, 
influenced by the federal help, spend 
proportionately more on_ research 
facilities and less on teaching. 
> Another program that’s been seek- 
ing approval a long time is the one 
for federal aid to areas of heavy, 
chronic unemployment. For a quar- 
ter of a century, many of the coal 
mine towns, especially in anthracite 
areas, have been clamoring for fed- 
eral help. By the late 1940’s, many 
northern textile areas had joined the 
clamor, and by the end of that 
period, the Commerce Department 
had a section working on the prob- 
lem. The issue went into the deep- 
freeze during World War II, but 
after the war, came to the fore 
again, with pottery, shipbuilding 
and other areas adding their voice. 
At the same time, some of the rural 
areas began arguing that they 
needed help to attract industry, 
and this argument was backed by 
a House-Senate economic subcom- 
mittee study of low-income families. 

In short, over the years the idea 
of federal help for special areas has 
been pushed exclusively by the areas 
involved. From these areas, the 
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SPENDING GROWS 


continued 


demand for federal intervention 
has received persistent, bipartisan, 
across-the-board support—from Re- 
publicans and Democrats, union 
groups and local business groups, 
mayors and governors. (National 
business organizations, such as the 
U. S. Chamber, have opposed the 
idea, however. ) 


The present Administration’s in- 
volvement, according to government 
officials, stems from the President 
himself. During his 1952 campaign 
swing, he visited several of these 
areas. At that time, he said he was 
aware of their problems, and that 
if elected, he would give them top- 
level attention. 

After the election, several of the 
areas sent delegations to Washing- 
ton to take the President up on his 
promise. He referred the problem 
to his economic advisers—presi- 
dential assistant Gabriel Hauge, and 
Dr. Arthur Burns, then chairman 
of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. By this time, Mr. Hauge 
and Dr. Burns, surveying the na- 
tional economy on their own, were 
becoming concerned over “pockets of 
poverty” in certain industrial and 
rural areas. They suggested to the 
President that the federal govern- 
ment try to draw up a broad plan 
of help for these areas. The Presi- 
dent set up an interdepartmental 
committee to draw up this plan, and 
eventually this group came up with 
an Administration bill. It proposed 
technical assistance, loans and 
grants to areas of persistent unem- 
ployment. The new budget includes 
appropriations of $54 million the 
first year, with spending of not quite 
$11 million. 

Meanwhile, the Democrats, under 
similar pressures and determined 
not to let the Administration get 
ahead of them, evolved a more am- 
bitious program of federal loans and 
grants. But their program took an 
interesting twist. At first, they pro- 
posed aid only for industrial areas. 
But last year, Senator Douglas (D., 
Ill.) and other Democratic sponsors 
saw they couldn’t get their bill 
through without the aid of Southern 
Democrats. So they added a pro- 
vision for aid to depressed rural 
areas—in effect, to help these rural 
areas get new industry. 
> Not only do federal grant pro- 
grams grow, but sometimes they 
breed other programs. 

A good example is the $2.5 mil- 
lion proposed in the budget to help 
states study the need for additional 
college and graduate school facilities 
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IF YOU CAN AFFORD TO BUILD AT ALL... 


BUTLER puts attractive buildings 
like these within your means 


It doesn’t cost a cent more to build well. Not when 
you build using the Butler Building System. For 
this System capitalizes on the economies of mass 
production construction techniques to bring both 
quality and prestige appearance to your building 
site at a cost no more than ordinary construction. 

With the Butler Building System, your building 
starts with a Butler pre-engineered steel frame 
and life-time metal roof as its “core.” Thanks to 
Butler’s mass production of frames and roof pan- 
els, these materials are precision-made, yet low 
in cost. Each part is cut and punched to fit per- 
fectly, speed construction. Your building is under 
roof in just days after the foundation is ready. 

Once basic structure is erected, your building 
can be completed according to your. taste and 
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budget. The versatile design of Butler buildings 
permits a wide variety of architectural treat- 
ments. Any type of wall material can be used: 
masonry, wood or metal panels. Glass fronts can 
span the entire width of the building without a j 
single structural post to block vision. Inside, you 
have complete freedom in planning the interior. 
Walls and partitions cost less since they can be 
inexpensive curtain wall construction. Insulation 
is simple and economical. In short, you build 
faster, build better, yet pay no more than for 
traditional construction. 

Ask your nearby Butler Builder to show you the 
new film on the Butler Building System. He’s 
listed in the Yellow Pages of your phone book 
under “Buildings” or “Steel Buildings.” Or write: 
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SPENDING GROWS 


continued 


and other facilities for study beyond 
the high school. 

This was a by-product of the 
White House Conference on Edu- 
cation. College presidents, deans, 
registrars and other administrative 
officers were long worried about an 
impending tidal wave of college stu- 
dents, to quote one report. They 
had hoped at first that the White 
House Conference would look into 
this problem. But the White House 
Conference became limited pretty 
much to the problems of elementary 
and secondary schools. 

Spokesmen for colleges and other 
groups felt left out. Led by the 
Association for Higher Education, 
the Land Grant College Association, 
the American Council on Education, 
and other groups directly concerned, 
they persuaded the Administration 
to set up the President’s Committee 
for Education Beyond the High 
School. 

But the interested groups and the 
Administration quickly decided that 
a purely federal study wasn’t 
enough. Something more was need- 
ed, they agreed, and to persuade the 
states to study the problem, federal 
money was felt to be the answer. 
So a new grant program was born. 
Most people expect that the results 
of this new study will be recom- 
mendations for new federal’ aid for 
construction of beyond-the-high- 
school facilities. 
> There were two main sources for 
the new program of federal aid to 
states to spur studies of juvenile 
delinquency problems. In 1953 and 
1954, a Senate Judiciary subcom- 
mittee held hearings all over the 
country on juvenile delinquency, 
and many of the witnesses—parents, 
state officials, police officers, juvenile 
court judges, and others—said fed- 
eral help was needed to strengthen 
and improve existing programs, to 
train personnel, carry on research. 
At the same time, private founda- 
tions had financed a special study 
project working with the Children’s 
Bureau, and this study culminated 
in June 1954 in a National Confer- 
ence on Juvenile Delinquency. This 
conference, attended by much the 
same groups as had been testifying 
before the Judiciary subcommittee, 
also recommended grants-in-aid. 

The result was an Administration 
bill in the last Congress for federal 
grants. It barely passed the Senate 
in the closing hours of the last ses- 
sion. It is now being pushed anew 
by the Administration and by the 
same groups active in the two earlier 
developments. END 
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® Both tracts can be subdivided to accommodate 
large or small plants. 


For detailed information (or to arrange for a heli- 
copter survey of the area!) write or call F. B. Strat- 
ton, Director of Industrial Development, Room 304, 
Western Pacific Building, 526 Mission St., San 
Francisco.5, California. 
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Experts offer different cures for 
rising trend of pay and prices 


INFLATION need not be a danger in 
this country in spite of rising prices 
and wages. 

This is the consensus of business- 
men and economists whom the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
assembled to consider how present 
pressures might affect our economy. 

The conferees agreed that present 
trends could be stopped—although 
they did not agree precisely on how 
this should be done. 

Among the views expressed in 
their conference and in conversa- 
tions afterwards with NAaTION’s 
BUSINESS were these: 


JOHN T. DUNLOP, professor of eco- 
nomics at Harvard University and 
a former member of the National 
Wage Stabilization Board, feels that 
prices will rise at least 25 per cent— 
perhaps as much as 50 per cent—in 
15 years. He does not view this 
prospect with alarm, although he 
would not advocate it. 

Inflation, Professor Dunlop says, 
occurs in certain types of environ- 
ment. 
>» When consumers have accumu- 
lated large amounts of savings, as in 
postwar periods. 
>In a time of heavy speculation, 
as in the Korean War period. 
> When inflationary pressures bear 
on certain basic industries, such as 
steel. 

Professor Dunlop sees in the next 
10 years some 13 factors which will 
make for long-run inflation and five 
which would tend to be deflationary. 
The inflationary factors, he believes, 
will outweigh the deflationary. 

They are: 

1. Over-all labor shortage. The pro- 
portion of population in the main 
working age groups will drop in the 
next 10 years because of the low 
birth rate in the depression ’30’s. The 


25-44-year age group will actually 
decline 600,000 between 1955 and 
1965. Added factors: drop in immi- 
gration; diminishing supply of fac- 
tory workers from shrinking agri- 
cultural pool. 


2. Skilled labor shortage. Improved 
and expanding technology is in- 
creasing the demand for skilled la- 
bor. The shortage tends to push up 
wages of all workers. 

3. Full employment. The govern- 
ment is committed to a policy of 
full employment, we have had full 
employment, and both business and 
consumers have come to expect it to 
continue. As a result, businessmen 
plan and expand with confidence 
and the workers commit themselves 
more liberally in credit spending. 


4. Wage leadership. It is taken by 
strong unions in industries which 
they believe can better afford larger 
wage increases. 


S. Consumer credit. It is not only 
increasing, but is being extended 
into new areas, such as paying for 
travel, vacations, dining. 


6. Labor peace. Management rates 
labor peace highly in today’s mar- 
ket conditions and is less willing to 
fight a high wage demand and take 
a strike. 


7. International situation. Interna- 
tional strains and crises and the 
high demand for American goods 
and technology add to the pressure 
under prices. 


8. Strong unions. They have proven 
their ability to win high wage de- 
mands despite employer reluctance. 


9. Continued farm price supports. 
The government is committed to 
keeping prices of certain farm prod- 
ucts from falling too far. 


10. Shrinking raw material supply. 
The need to import oil, iron ore, 
other metals and other materials be- 
cause of diminishing domestic sup- 
plies adds to costs and prices. 


11. Wage escalators. Escalators and 
deferred wage increases of various 
kinds have spread to labor agree- 
ments in many industries and cover 
more than 5 million workers; 90 
per cent of them will get increases 
of five to 10 cents an hour this year. 


12. Economy shift. The ratio of pro- 
duction to nonproduction in the 
economy is changing, with the share 
of the economy devoted to output 
of goods decreasing in relation to 
that going for service, government, 
finance, and for other nonproducing 
activities. 

13. Growing suburbs. The increas- 
ing movement of consumers to the 
suburbs requires increasing business 
expenditures and government spend- 
ing for roads, schools, other commu- 
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nity needs. These add upward pres- * 


sure to prices. 

Professor Dunlop says that among 
the factors which put a drag on, or 
may even counteract, the inflation- 
ary trend, are these: 


1. Competition. Interproduct com- 
petition tends to hold prices down. 
For example, prestressed concrete 
and wood laminated beams compet- 
ing with steel in heavy construction. 


2. Large market. A large market 
for goods, such as we have, makes 
for more competition and restraint 
on prices because the rewards of 
building a better product or pro- 
ducing at lower cost are very great. 


3. Anti-inflation know-how. We are 
becoming more skilled in the man- 
agement of credit and developing 
new tools for fighting inflation. 


4. Cost savings. We are improving 
research and productivity in cutting 
costs—automation, for instance. 
Workers produce better and more. 


5. Institutional savings. New forms 
of institutional savings by consum- 
ers comprise a counteraction to in- 
flation. They include pensions, life 
insurance, stock purchase plans, and 
supplemental unemployment benefit 
plans. 

Whether we can halt the inflation- 
ary trend depends on whether we 
are willing to pay the price to keep 
wages down, Professor Dunlop says. 
He doesn’t think we are. The price, 
he believes, would include tolerating 
heavier unemployment, a more mo- 
bile and more flexible economy, 
heavy federal budget cuts in such 
items as farm price supports and 
veterans’ costs, strikes and a change 
in the form and nature of our po- 
litical system. 

Professor Dunlop suggests these 
four approaches would contribute to 
a long-run solution of our long-run 
inflation problem: 


1. A more competitive economy. 
2. More research in productivity. 


3. More mobility and alternatives 
in production. 


4. A direct attack on the problem 
by affected groups. 

JOSEPH GARBARINO, research econo- 
mist at the University of California, 
says that wage inflation becomes a 
danger when wages rise faster than 
productivity. Wage costs since 1953 
—including fringe benefit costs— 
have increased at an annual rate 
one fourth to one third faster than 
productivity, he points out. The 
wage-productivity relationship has 
important consequences for price be- 
havior and income distribution, he 
says. Since 1953, the economy has 
apparently adjusted to the wage 
pressures by a combination of mod- 
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The Service Man— 
how fieldmen spark HOME service 


Your agent or broker of The Home Insurance Company 
has at his command an army of assistants—thousands of 
skilled insurance people using the most modern methods 
to serve you, the policyholder. 


The Home fieldman is the link between your agent and 
every resource of the Company. He is a man of many 
talents. By his safety recommendations, countless lives 
and millions of dollars of damage have been saved. He 
helps your agent help you in many ways. 

It pays to buy the best—Home Insurance—from the man 
best qualified to serve you—your agent or broker of 
The Home Insurance Company. 


See your HOMEtown agent now. 
ORGANIZED 1853 H OME 
(Fusurance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE e« AUTOMOBILE « MARINE 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
A stock company represented by over 40,000 independent local agents and brokers 























Architectural treatment emphasizes the trim, functional lines of this office in Moorhead, Minn. 


Good looks are just the beginning 


Armco Steel Buildings go up fast, 
save construction costs and need 
little maintenance 


There are many features of Armco 
Steel Buildings you just can’t match 
today if you want an attractive, perma- 
nent plant, office, showroom, store or 
other commercial building. 


You can choose from more than 5000 
sizes, ranging from 28 square feet to 
more than 100,000 square feet. Total 
widths and lengths are practically un- 
limited—with clear-span widths up to 
100 feet. Erection is quick, easy and 
economical. Precision-fabricated 


STEELOx® wall panels lock together to 
form rigid, weather-tight joints. You 
have complete freedom of interior or 
exterior finish. 





Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., Middletown, Ohio 


For more information and (o,~/ 
, ; pRMCO 
prices call Western Union V/, 
® 
and ask for Operator 25 











Send coupon for case 
histories, and details of 
Middle Digit, Integrated 
Name and other NEW 
filing systems, 
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Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc. 


} 38 Clinton Road, Garden City, N.Y. 


a Name 
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Purchase Order filing at Grumman 
Aircraft had increased to the point 
where more than 200,000 manila 
folders were crowded in 550 filing 
cabinet drawers, averaging 400 fold- 
ers to the drawer. 

But the obvious answer, “buy more 
filing cabinets,” was not the right 
answer. 

Instead, Oxford filing experts were 
called, and the new Oxford Penda- 
flex Middle Digit system was in- 
stalled, with these gratifying results: 
No additional filing cabinets needed 
¢ Space Saved * Paper flow speeded 
¢ Filing personnel happier « Weed- 
ing of completed folders made easy 
¢ Overstuffed drawers eliminated ° 
Aisle congestion ended * Manage- 
ment completely satisfied 


Oxford Pendaflex Middle Digit is 
one of several NEW Oxford filing 


i methods that have broken a 30-year 

i inertia in filing progress. 

1 These new methods, all based on 
the use of modern Oxford Penda- 

| flex hanging folders, will improve 

1 the operation of any filing depart- 

i ment, large or small. 








WAGE INFLATION 


continued 


erate price increases and shifts in 
the share of national income in favor 
of wage and salary earners. 

The industrial component of- the 
wholesale price index shows that 
producers’ prices rose about seven 
per cent, according to Professor 
Garbarino. Employes’ share of na- 
tional income, which averaged 65 
per cent from 1946 to 1952, has 
risen to an average of 69.3 per cent 
over the last four years. 


JOHN Post, manager of industrial 
relations for Continental Oil Com- 
pany, feels that management must 
bear the major burden of slowing 
down the inflationary trend because 
government intervention would cre- 
ate more problems than it would 
solve and labor leaders are com- 
mitted to a philosophy of demanding 
more. Mr. Post attributes the sharp 
price rise of the past year to both 
increased unit labor costs and in- 
creased demands for producers’ 
goods and for services. 

“There is no basis,” he says, “for 
the.charge that profits contributed 
to the inflation. Profits have not 
kept pace with the growth of the 
economy, and retained earnings in 
1955 were not sufficient to finance 
the tremendous business expansion.” 

Real problems, Mr. Post predicts, 
will come next year when major 
wage negotiations may start another 
twist in the upward spiral and the 
gradual balancing of supply will 
make it more difficult to pass along 
in price increases the rising costs of 
material and labor. Over the long 
pull, he feels, only understanding by 
the employes of the impact of ex- 
cessive wage increases on the econ- 
omy will develop any restraint. 


DEAN NEIL H. JAcosy of the Uni- 
versity of California’s School of 
Business Administration, a member 
of President Eisenhower’s Council 
of Economic Advisers from 1953 to 
1955, is of the opinion that creep- 
ing inflation is neither inevitable 
nor desirable, and that we can have 
prosperity without inflation. 
Highly flexible monetary and ex- 
penditure policies of the federal 
government, he believes, combined 
with revisions in antitrust, agricul- 
tural, and other laws that would 
make the American price system 
more flexible, can prevent a wage- 
price spiral from getting under way. 
Dean Jacoby offers this six-point 
anti-inflation program: 
1. A declaration by President 
Eisenhower that a stable consumer 
price index will be the primary 
guide to federal policy, and that 
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anti-inflationary action will be taken’ 


promptly when the need arises. 

2. Adoption of a dynamic concept 
of full employment, with only four 
per cent of the work force unem- 
ployed on an annual average. 

3. Highly flexible monetary policies 
on the part of the Federal Reserve. 
4. Highly flexible tax and spending 
policies by the federal government. 
5. Appointment of a national mone- 
tary and credit commission to rec- 


ommend changes in our financial | 
system to make all parts of it re- | 
spond rapidly to monetary policies. 


6. Extension of antitrust laws to all 
economic activities, including labor 
unions and cooperatives, so that 
vigorous enforcement of competi- 
tion will make the whole price sys- 
tem more flexible. 


Dr. GEORGE W. TAYLOR, wage expert 


and professor at the University of | 


Pennsylvania’s Wharton School of 
Finance & Commerce, calls the pro- 
ductivity factor in wage determina- 
tion “an elusive one and a critical 
one when wages increase faster than 
the cost of living.” 





“Satisfactory definitions and ade- | 
quate measures of productivity have | 


yet to be devised,” he says. “Yet, in 
the plant, the productivity factor 


appears as a clear-cut and under- | 
| 


standable issue.” 


Changes in technology and im- | 


proved methods are an essential sup- 


port for a high wage policy, he | 
points out, but they also entail de- | 


creases in jobs and in employment 
opportunities. 

“The dilemma,” he continues, “is 
how to achieve ‘high wages and 
lower labor costs’ at a time when 
the public tolerance of unemploy- 
ment is so low and the employe de- 
sire for job security is so high. 

“Some observers believe it takes 
a steadily expanding economy to 
overcome these divergent pressures 
while others abhor the implicit in- 
flationary risks along this road. 


“In my experience, the problem | 
has to be dealt with in its elements | 


—in terms of the situation in each 
plant and not by over-all generali- 
zations.” 


Dr. Taylor says that wages can no | 
| Handsome new Transtar line brings new heavy- 


longer be viewed exclusively as a 
variable cost going up and down 
with production schedules. 
in mind wage guarantees of various 
sorts and continuing fringe costs, he 
adds: 

“Since wages may have to be paid 
even though production is not ob- 
tained, they take on some of the | 
characteristics of a fixed cost. This | 
presently is the case to but a limited | 
extent, but the issue looms large at 
the bargaining table.” END 
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STUDEBAKER TRANSTARS —WIDEST 
HORSEPOWER CHOICE IN 2-2 TON TRUCKS 


Hand-pick your performance in the 
100-hp spread between Studebaker’s 
thriftiest Six and biggest HD V8 


Eight Transtar power-and-perform- 
ance choices cover every trucking 
job from multi-stop delivery to 
cross-country hauling! Super-saving 
Sixes start at 92 hp; brawny V8s go 
all the way to 192 hp—premium 
engine features standard on Heavy- 
Duty V8, optional on other V8; 4- 
barrel carburetor option, too. V8 
or Six, each of 80 Transtar models 
gives you famous Studebaker de- 
pendability and mile- by-mile oper- 
ating thrift that pay off in more runs 
per month, more profit per run! 


LET YOUR STUDEBAKER DEALER 
PROVE IT TO YOU NOW! 


"57 TRANSTAR 2-TON HD 3E40 


duty “muscle” to the 2-ton field. Up to 19,000 Ibs. 


with —. heavy- duty features. Four wheel- 
bases, 131°-195"; HD 4-speed transmission, 
15,000 Ib. rear axle, 6-stud HD wheels standard. 
Six ways better than the next best truck! 


Qy debaker -Packard 


CORPORATION 
Where pride of Workmanship comes first! 








6 WAYS BETTER THAN 
THE NEXT BEST TRUCK! 


] Better economy —tong life, low operating costs, 
easy maintenance for more profit per mile. 


2 Better payloads—trucking’s biggest cargo 
areas, model for model . . . high payload-to- 
weight design. 


3 Greater comfort—designed-for-driving cab, 
enclosed safety doorstep, safety dash pad. 


4 Easier control—cross link variable ratio steer- 
ing, better braking for safer, faster runs. 


5 Smoother ride—two-stage springs, hydraulic 
shock absorbers standard equipment on light- 
duty models. 


6 Better deal—from break-in to trade-in, 
starting with low, low prices! 
































TEEN-AGE WAVE 


continued from page 40 


Dr. Davis, who has had four chil- 
dren. “But the teen-ager has to 
stock up on a wide variety of 
school clothes and party clothes. 
He demands smarter and more 
varied costumes. Two pairs of shoes 
—one for everyday and one for 
dressing up—are no longer ade- 
quate. And the clothing purchases 
of a teen-ager are not the long-term 
investments of the adult. What is 
bought this year will be outgrown, 
or out of style, by next year.” 

The steeply ascending curve of 
teen-age population will have its 
greatest impact, however, on the 
markets for goods which a young 
child doesn’t need at all, but which 
a teen-ager avidly desires. 

Automobiles are an example. 

“A generation ago it was com- 
paratively rare for a youngster to 
have a car of his own,” says Dr. 
Davis. “But times have changed. 
Teen-agers are now among the best 
customers of the used car industry. 
Many buy new cars with money 
earned from part-time jobs.” 

Viewed in this light, it is clearly 
a matter of major significance to 
the automobile industry—and all of 
its suppliers of steel, rubber, glass, 
textiles, and parts—that the total 
teen-age population will grow at a 
rate of more than a million a year 
in the early 1960's. 

Of comparable importance to the 
national economy, says Dr. Davis, 
is the clearly foreseeable growth in 
demand for toilet articles and cos- 
metics of all kinds; for radios, phon- 
ographs and records; for luggage, 
for watches and jewelry; for golf 
clubs, tennis rackets, fishing rods 
and sports equipment of every type. 

Two other ways in which teen- 
agers affect demand are less obvious, 
but just as important, 

“When a child gets into his teens, 
he usually wants a room of his own,” 
says Dr. Davis. “In many families, 
this will mean pressure for a new 
or at least a bigger house. My 
guess would be that we will see a 
good deal of remodeling of homes. 
There could be an upswing in sales 
for tools and building materials.” 

Teen-agers, especially girls, also 
become fussy about the appearance 
of their homes. When friends come 
in for dates or parties, they want 
the place to look nice. 

“This,” says Dr. Davis with the 
resigned air of a man who knows, 
“creates considerable demand for 
new furniture, lamps, rugs and that 
sort of thing.” 

In this connection, Dr. Davis 
notes that “children’s wants and 
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needs usually have a high priority” 
in shaping the actual expenditure 
programs of American families. 
Where parents are unable or un- 
willing to translate these teen-age 
wants into market demand, the boys 
and girls themselves often can fill 
the gap with their own earnings. 

“The opportunities for teen-agers 
to earn money at part-time and 
summer jobs during the coming dec- 
ade of comparative labor shortage 
will be excellent,” he says. “I have 
no doubt that the purchasing power 
to convert these teen-age wants into 
effective demand will be forthcom- 
ing.” 

All of these considerations add up, 
in Dr. Davis’ opinion, to a radical 
change in market conditions in the 
near future. 

“To appreciate the full signifi- 
cance of the period we are about to 
enter,” he says, “you must remem- 
ber that the age distribution of the 
population at any given time may 








have a more profound influence on 
the economy than gross changes in 
total numbers. 

“We have been for several years 
in a stage of population growth 
where changes in age distribution 
have made for over-all reductions 
in average per capita demand. A 
dominant characteristic of our popu- 
lation dynamics from the end of the 
war until now was the market rise 
in the proportions of people less 
than 13 and more than 65. In these 
age groups, the needs of each indi- 
vidual tend to be well below their 
life-cycle peaks.” 

Now the United States is about 
to enter a period in which the high 
consumption teen-age group will 
grow much more rapidly than the 
general population. Census Bureau 
projections indicate that the total 
number of teen-agers will approxi- 
mately double in the 15-year period 
1955-1970, while the total U. S. pop- 
ulation is growing about 23 per cent. 
Although the less-than-13 and more- 
than-65 age groups also will grow 
substantially in absolute numbers by 
1970, their relative weight in the 
economy will decline. The net result 
should be a marked, continuing rise 
in average per capita demand. 

By the late 1960’s, when the pop- 
ulation wave created by the postwar 
upsurge in birth rates produces a 





marked rise in the number of 18- 
year-olds, the U. S. economy will 
begin to encounter a new set of 
problems, Dr. Davis believes. 

Even if a third to a half of the 
18-year-olds go on to college as ex- 
pected (and create an incredible 
expansion problem for higher educa- 
tion) , there will still be a substantial 
increase in the number of youths 
looking for jobs in the late sixties. 
Absorbing these young workers into 
the labor force will require skillful 
advance planning and a huge in- 
crease in capital investments to cre- 
ate new jobs. 

By 1970, large numbers of post- 
war children will be old enough to 
have families of their own. (The 
median age for marriage is now 
about 20 years.) The resulting climb 
in the annual rate of household for- 
mations may usher in the next great 
home-building boom. Even if most 
of the new couples start out in apart- 
ments, as usual, they will be in the 
market for furniture and appliances. 
And they will have babies. 

Dr. Davis, like all conservative 
economists, is unwilling to guess at 
future birth rates. The experts have 
been fooled too many times in the 
past. Virtually all authorities as- 
sumed that the postwar rise in the 
U. S. birth rate would be a tem- 
porary phenomenon. The Census 
Bureau, as late as 1946, was forecast- 
ing that the U. S. population would 
rise slowly to a peak of 164.5 million 
about 1990. Instead the number of 
live births has risen each year, from 
2,858,000 in 1945 to 4,220,000 in 
1956. The total population shot past 
the 164.5 million mark in 1955, 
ahead of schedule by 35 years. It is 
now estimated at 171 million, and is 
growing at a rate of 1.7 per cent a 
year—more than double the rate of 
increase in the 1930’s. At this rate 
the U. S. economy will have more 
than 228 million persons to feed, 
clothe, employ, educate, transport 
and house by 1975. 

Some economists, among them 
Prof. Joseph J. Spengler of Duke 
University, take a gloomy view of 
this rapid population growth. They 
foresee ever mounting pressure on 
natural resources, increasing use of 
marginal supplies, higher costs of 
production, and slowly declining liv- 
ing standards. 

At the other extreme are optimists 
who think that population growth 
will be a panacea for all business 
problems, providing a constant ex- 
pansion of markets and serving as a 
sure bulwark against recession. 

Dr. Davis occupies middle ground. 
He agrees that there will be heavy 
pressure on natural resources, partic- 
ularly in areas where supplies al- 
ready are tight. But he points out 
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that “the economic problems of en-. 


larging our material resources to 
meet strong demands are the sort 
that Americans delight to solve.” He 
is confident that scientific and tech- 
nological progress will continue to 
open up new sources of power and 
raw materials as in the past. 

He sees no sound basis for pessi- 
mism about a gradual decline in liv- 
ing standards. 

“Over the long term, our annual 
increase in output has averaged per- 
haps 2.5 per cent or more. In recent 
years it has been averaging about 3.5 
per cent, or twice the annual rate of 
population increase. There is no sign 
of an early reversal of this trend. 
Indeed, there are many reasons— 
atomic power, for example—to hope 
that productivity may increase at an 
even higher rate in the future. 

“On the whole, it seems likely that 
substantial population increase in 
the next 30 to 50 years will be ac- 
companied by over-all gains in liv- 
ing levels.” 

Dr. Davis explained that he uses 
the term “living levels” to include 
increased leisure from a_ shorter 
work week, improved working condi- 
tions, and the satisfaction of having 
families, which will be an important 
part of the over-all gains he antici- 
pates. 

Over the long run, Dr. Davis says, 
sustained population growth will 
contribute “elements of strength to 
our defense against depression.” 

For example, continuing growth 
of markets will tend to bail out firms 
which overexpand through miscalcu- 
lation. But he thinks it is easy to 
overstate the value of population 
growth as an antidote to economic 
fluctuations. 

“Even with a strongly growing 
population, there can be painful ad- 
justments in the economy”’—as, for 
example, if there should be a period 
of considerable unemployment when 
the labor force expands sharply in 
the late 1960’s. 

“In short,” says Dr. Davis, “I fore- 
see neither disaster nor Utopia 
ahead, but a continuing challenge 
on all fronts. The economic prob- 
lems we face will be those of a highly 
dynamic, expanding economy, in 
which substantial population growth 
at varying rates will be a powerful 
force, and in which changes in age 
distribution will be no less important 
than changes in total numbers.” 

—LoulIs CASSELS 


REPRINTS of “Get Ready for 1960 
Teen-age Wave” may be obtained 
for 15 cents a copy or $11.25 per 100 
postpaid, from NATION’s BUSINESS, 
1615 H Street N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Please enclose remittance. 
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STANLEY 
automatic door controls 





They'll open your doors to more business 
automatically by providing the intangible 
“extras” — courtesy and convenience — that 
will give you a competitive advantage. 

No hands need touch doors operated by Stanley 
Magic Door Controis! Shoppers burdened 
with bundles. . . travelers loaded with luggage 
... busy businessmen in a hurry . . . appreciate 
the ease and speed with which they can 

enter and exit through doors that 

open and close automatically. 


Here’s automatic politeness that will help you 
attract — and keep — customers, whether 

your interest is a supermarket, hotel, restaurant, 
bank, chain store, or any other business that 

is built by deserving customer good will. 


Write for our new folder “Friendliest Doors in the 
World” to Magic Door Sales, Stanley Hardware, 
Division of The Stanley Works, Department F, 
1435 Lake Street, New Britain, Connecticut. 


AMERICA BUILDS BETTER AND LIVES BETTER WITH STANLEY 


STANLEY 





This famous trademark distinguishes over 20,000 quality products of The Stanley Works—hand and electric 
tools + drapery, industrial and builders hardware + door controls « aluminum windows « metal parts « coatings « 
steel and steel strapping—made in 24 Stanley plants in the United States, Canada, England and Germany 
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IT TAKES MORE 


than a quality towel 
to cut towel costs 


M°oSs!XEE Towels absorb water far 

faster than competitive towels — 
and have been doing so for years. 
But absorption quality alone cannot 
reduce towel consumption enough to 
cut costs. It takes controlled dispens- 
ing with Mosinee Turn-Towl cabi- 
nets — to cut towel consumption and 
costs from 40% to 50%. 

Find out how Mosinee Turn-Towl 
Service can reduce your washroom 
costs . . . improve your facilities. 
Write today for the name of your 
nearest Mosinee Towel Distributor. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
1102 West Mason Street © Green Bay, Wis. 
A Subsidiary of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 











Heat the modern 


low-cost way... 


Magnificent 


Puno Miotine 


@ Jae... | GAS UNIT 
: HEATER 


Sat 





PeEaggES 


Here's everything you could hope to find 
in a unit heater—superb styling and re- 
liable, low-cost performance. Stainless 
or aluminized steel construction and ad- 
vanced design assure quick comfort .. . 
longer service life. Eight sizes—25,000 
to 310,000 Bru—for commercial, institu- 
tional, industrial use. 







See your Modine representative 
or mail this handy coupon 





I —_ 
MODINE MFG. CO. 
1562 DeKoven Ave., Racine, Wis. 


Send me free copy of Bulletin 656-A. 








Address.......... 
City... Zone....State 
GU-1350 | 
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CHANGING CHANNELS OF DISTRIBUTION 
continued from page 35 


Among the many complex factors to be considered in packaging, five 
are especially important: 
1. Displayability 
2. Size and convenience 

a. To consumer 

b. To retailer 
3. Preservation qualities 
4. Merchandising features 
5. Costs 

Importance of the displayability is emphasized by the fact that the 
housewife is exposed to about 6,000 items on her trip through the store. 
The package’s attractiveness or displayability is a matter of design, in 
terms of the color, label and message that create a buying impulse on 
the part of the buyer or tie in with advertising that does. The manu- 
facturer wants a package that literally says “take me.” 

Larger packages are usually more convenient and economical to the 
consumer, especially since she shops less often. Importance of package 
convenience to the retailer is emphasized by the fact that 58 per cent 
of the grocery manufacturers have recently made changes to simplify 
store stocking operations. After some hesitation, one manufacturer re- 
cently started packaging his units 24 to the case instead of 12. A year’s 
test in one sales area showed that dealer inventories increased 56 per 
cent, distribution remained practically constant at 91 per cent and out- 
of-stock was materially reduced from eight to three per cent. 

One firm successfully fought a downward sales trend by a packaging 
change which preserved the freshness of the product—first such change 
in the field. Sales picked up and the downward trend was reversed. 

Sometimes the merchandising feature of a product can be a package 
convenient for use. Products with major built-in convenience increased 
sales by 124 per cent between 1952 and 1956, according to a survey by 
A. C. Nielsen Company, whereas items offering little convenience in use 
were able to grow only 10 per cent. The housewife will buy for con- 
venience whenever a product relieves her of a bothersome task. 

In any package, the designer must never forget that price is the most 
important single factor in most sales. Since packaging represents a sub- 
stantial part of the cost, he must balance it against what he wants to 
get in sales appeal and protection of the contents. If too much is spent 
on the package, or added weight increases transportation charges, the 
higher cost and selling price may prove a real drag. 


New patterns in selling 


The new pattern of distribution has brought with it many basic 
changes in the structure of merchandising itself. 

The trend toward diversified stores means that many companies are 
handling merchandise which is comparatively new to them. 

“One obvious conclusion is that we probably need ever better trained 
and more skillful salesmen if we are to interest the store managers and 
proprietors who are going to control a substantial amount of business,” 
says J. O. Peckham, vice president of A. C. Nielsen Company. 

As an example of the changing pattern of sales in today’s market, 
the destinies of products and promotions in the food supermarket field 
are coming to hinge largely on the buying committee. This committee 
may include the merchandise manager, the buyers and the sales man- 
ager; its composition depends on the structure of the company. No 
representative of the manufacturer appears to plead his product before 
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this committee. The buyer or merchandiser himself must be briefed by 
the salesman of the product or promotion under scrutiny. 

“Manufacturers have been wasting millions of dollars on salesmen 
who are not skilled in presentations to buyers,” says Sidney Schwartz, 
editor of Supermarket Merchandising. “These buyers have to go be- 
fore the committee loaded with data. It’s up to the salesmen to provide 
it. And in a high percentage of the cases, the salesmen haven’t been 
doing it.” 

The salesman must not only give the buyer full information on the 
product itself but must also provide complete figures on consumer re- 
sponse and shelf movement under previous selling situations. He must 
cite chapter and verse on previous market tests. He must provide con- 
vincing evidence that sure-fire promotions are on the way and that the 
product is going to be backed by advertising that really sells. 

Another factor to be considered in today’s distribution pattern is the 
rack jobber. He is becoming more and more prominent in today’s mer- 
chandising picture. It is a common practice for him to service the non- 
food departments of the supermarkets. 

The store allots the rack jobber a certain amount of space and pays 





Sheraton Hall, Sheraton-Park Hotel 
Washington, D. C. 


364° DAYS A YEAR 








him a certain percentage of the sales he makes in this space. 

The rack jobber usually started in drug sundries; now he’s in house- 
wares, home furnishings—everything. Ordinarily, he won’t take on an 
item until it’s known to the consumer. If it’s going to be backed by big 
advertising and promotion programs, that’s a different matter. Unless 





TWO STEPS TO BETTER SELLING 


SALESMEN CAN increase their 
output by at least 10 per cent by 
two simple steps, says Dr. Joseph 
Thompson, marketing and sales 
professor at Michigan State Uni- 
versity, a veteran salesman and 
sales consultant for several na- 
tional concerns. 

The steps are: 

>Read and re-read a good text- 
book on selling. 
PWrite down in complete dialog 
form—just like a radio script 
—techniques or problems _ that 
might be encountered in selling. 

This method, Dr. Thompson as- 
serts, is adaptable to any product, 
tangible or intangible, and will 
help even the salesman with 25 
years’ experience. Also, he main- 
tains, there are no different kinds 
of selling, such as low-pressure 
or high-pressure. It is all a mat- 
ter of employing techniques that 
fit the particular personality or 
situation. 

In text-book reading, says Dr. 
Thompson, the salesman should 
“nick out every idea, principle, 
technique or tip given on how 
to sell, regardless of how in- 
significant or what you feel you 
already know about it. Learn 
them backward and forward. 
Know them so well that when you 
hear a commercial on radio you 
will know immediately what tech- 


niques are being used or mis- 
used. Know what motives are be- 
ing appealed to—prestige, fear, 
pleasure, comfort and so on.” 

When this groundwork to sell- 
ing is mastered completely—and 
few salesmen, even the successful 
ones, have mastered it to the point 
of knowing exactly what and why 
they are doing or saying certain 
things—the salesman can use the 
techniques any way he likes, and 
always to his advantage, Dr. 
Thompson maintains. 

Once the salesman has this 


thorough grounding, he should . 


study the different situations in 
detail by writing out a dialog of 
what he thinks he might encoun- 
ter. The very act of thinking of 
the problems he might meet is 
beneficial, Dr. Thompson says. 
Putting it down on paper forces 
the salesman to decide exactly 
how he would handle a given sit- 
uation. 

It is also helpful to record as 
nearly as possible the actual con- 
versation that took place between 
salesman and customer in the 
course of a presentation. By look- 
ing back over this script, the 
salesman trained in basic sell- 
ing techniques can pick out what 
was good and what was bad. Next 
time he can expand his good 
points and delete the bad ones. 
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CONVENTIONS ARE 
HELD AT 
SHERATON HOTELS 


There's an art to running a meeting 
or a convention or a party — and 
Sheraton has brought that art to the 
peak of perfection. Every conceivable 
kind of gathering has been held in 
Sheraton Hotels. And every one of 
them received careful, personal super- 
vision from a Sheraton expert. 

Sheraton Hotels are geared for meet- 
ings — every hotel in the family has 
excellent facilities and some are among 
the largest convention hotels in America. 
For example: — The Sheraton-Astor, 
New York, seating 2200 at one meeting; 
the Sheraton-Park, Washington, 3000; 
the new Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia, 
2200; the French Lick-Sheraton, 1000; 
the Huntington-Sheraton, Pasadena, 900. 

If you're planning a meeting in any 
of the 41 Sheraton cities coast to coast 
in the U. S. A. and in Canada — write 
first to: 


SHERATON HOTELS 
NATIONAL 
CONVENTION OFFICE 


Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, D. C, 


EAST MIDWEST Sioux City, lowa 
New York Chicago Sioux Falls, $.0. 
Boston Detroit Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Washington Cincinnati 

Pittsburgh St. Louis eo el _ 
Guinness Omaha Los Angeles 
Philadelphia Louisville Rusatinn 
Providence Dallas 


Springfield, Mass. Opens 1959 CANADA 






Albany Akron Montreal 
Rochester Indianapolis Toronto 

Buffalo French Lick, Ind. | Niagara Falls,Ont. 
Syracuse Rapid City, $.0. Hamilton, Ont. 






*All days but Christmas 
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A NEW DEGREE OF 
RESISTANCE T0 


CHEMICAL CORROSION 





Tropoxies 


Protect wood, metal 
and masonry surfaces 


On “problem” surfaces, where chemi- 
cal fumes or liquids quickly break down 
ordinary paints, new Tropoxy enamels 
provide superior, longer-lasting pro- 
tection. These new epoxy-resin coat- 
ings effectively retard chemical corro- 
sion on exterior metal, wood, concrete, 
plaster, brick, cement or cinder block. 
Multiple coats can be applied within 
hours to achieve ideal 5-mil thickness. 
FREE! Complete information on these 


superior corrosion coatings 
sent on request. Write today! 





HEAVY-DUTY MAINTENANCE PAINTS SINCE 1883 


TROPICAL 22:2 


SUBSIDIARY OF PARKER RUST PROOF COMPANY 














) 
makes her job a joy! 
Clary’s advanced design is 
head and shoulders above 
the others. Really beautiful, 
really fast and quiet. Boosts 
office morale and output. 
Just ask any happy girl who 
uses a Clary Adding Machine. 
Or better still, look in your 
yellow pages — get a 
Clary demonstration soon! 


BUSINESS MACHINES DIVISION 
Clary Corporation, San Gabriel, Calif. 
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CHANGING CHANNELS OF DISTRIBUTION 


continued 


the manufacturer can prove high sales and good advertising 
backing, it’s tough to get a new line into any of the big stores today. 
However, this doesn’t apply to new products if they’re marketed in the 
right way. 

“More and more cases are being reported where a manufacturer, en- 
visioning his entry into mass retail distribution outlets, has conducted 
national or regional market evaluations of his product demand, com- 
petitive position and growth potential as a means of putting before the 
buying committee or rack jobber the facts about the market for his 
product that will be conducive to acceptance and support of these out- 
lets,” Mr. Allen points out. “Invariably, this whets the interest of the 
outlets because it fits into their way of thinking.” 

At the store level, the big emphasis for the manufacturer is not mak- 
ing the sale but in keeping merchandise properly displayed. After a 
sale, the selling emphasis changes. For the territory salesman, this em- 
phasis shifts from pure selling to service selling. Object: maintaining 
high visibility of product at point of sale. 

According to Mr. Head, it takes this rule of three to produce sales: 
1. Accessibility 
2. Acceptability 
3. Activation 

Accessibility means having good distribution in retail outlets, having 
the product readily accessible for consumer purchase. It must be in the 
right retail outlets. This involves good sales organization or system 
throughout the marketing area to see that the product is made and kept 
accessible to consumers. 

Acceptability comes about through good and proper pre-selling 
through advertising. This requires good advertising specialists, select- 
ing the proper media to get to the proper people with the proper mes- 
sage at the most reasonable cost. 

Activation simply means something going on in the retail outlets to 
call consumer attention to the fact that the product is both accessible 
and acceptible. Activation can be special product display, special dis- 
play material, wider shelf frontage, preferred shelf position, or any one 
of the many things that call attention to a product. 


New pattern 


What about the distributor in today’s marketing picture? 

In former days, the manufacturer sold the wholesaler or the jobber. 
The wholesaler or jobber in turn sold the retailer, who sold the con- 
sumer. But when the chain stores entered the picture, the pattern be- 
gan to change. 

“For years, everybody has been reading the wholesaler out of the 
picture,” says Charles Smith, of McKinsey and Company, management 
consultants. “But you just can’t read out the good ones. 

“The wholesaler who is going places today uses fork lift trucks and 
new materials-handling equipment, data processing to control inven- 
tories and route deliveries, conveyers and automation. The new guy 
plans his product lines, works on a turnover basis, watches the return 
on his investment, cuts down his costs of distribution.” 

What is most important, if the wholesaler takes an interest in helping 
his accounts benefit from modern merchandising methods, he can 
strengthen his position and increase the profits and longevity of the 
smaller independent retail operator. 

There are enough successful examples where this has been done to 
demonstrate that the independent retailer can usually maintain a profit- 
able position in the new distribution picture. And where the small re- 
tailer does this, he will usually become a larger independent retailer, 
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taking advantage of the new concentration of shopping traffic, capital- 
izing on efficiency, lowering the cdst of volume sales—and otherwise 


following the new pattern of distribution. 
The independent retailer who faces competition from mass markets 
must go along with the new mass marketing technique, not entirely be- 


cause of the competition but because he needs to lower his cost of sales. 


The new approach for the wholesaler, retailer and manufacturer is to 
move with the tide in the changing pattern of distribution. It is in- 


What is effective distribution? 


creasingly evident that the success of any product will depend on the 
extent to which this product has effective retail distribution. 


“It is having the product exposed in the retail outlets doing the 
major part of the business—the outlets that are responsible for the big 
end of consumer buying,” says Mr. Allen. “The manufacturer who suc- 
ceeds today is simply the one who is smart enough to get his product 
effectively exposed to the maximum number of people who can buy it.” 


REPRINTS of “Changing Channels of Distribution” may be obtained 


for 17 cents a copy or $12.75 per 100 postpaid from NATION’s BUSINESS, 
1615 H St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Please enclose remittance. 





WHAT MAKES BEST 


THE QUALITIES that make a top 
salesman have been uncovered by 
a new study carried out by the 
General Motors Institute, for the 
Buick Motor Division. 

An outgrowth of the study is a 
questionnaire, answers to which 
reveal applicants with high po- 
tential for success at selling cars 
—a potential which would have 
equal application to most kinds of 
salesmanship. 

The questionnaire involves 40 
questions. 

“We don’t say it is infallible,” 
3uick says. “It is possible for a 
man to score high and still not be 
a top salesman, and vice versa.” 

But a sampling of some 2,000 
salesmen showed that more than 
three quarters of the men who 
scored 81 or more averaged 11% 
sales per month above the aver- 
age. Those scoring 78 to 80 aver- 
aged one extra sale a month. 
Those with scores less than 70 
sold one car per month below 
average. The questions cover: 

Motivation: Does the applicant 
want to earn a lot of money? (Be- 
ing “hungry” is deemed desir- 
able.) How much security does he 
want? (The more he wants, the 
less aggressive he is likely to be.) 
Does he want this particular job? 
(If he wants it, fine; if he merely 
seeks to escape from one less de- 
sirable, not so good. ) 

Maturity: Is having fun im- 
portant? (A minus if it is.) What 
were the wisest and most foolish 
purchases of recent months? 


SALESMAN 


(The less practical the buying, 
the less desirable the applicant.) 
Getting along with others: 
What does he think of his last 
boss? (Ability to accept author- 
ity or work comfortably with 
bosses is a telltale.) Does he feel 
the need of telling off a fellow em- 
ploye occasionally? (Better em- 
ployes get along with others.) 

Experience and training: If 
successful, experience is an asset ; 
so is training if soundly based 
and related directly to the job. 

Health, physical characteris- 
tics, mannerisms. Keep a watch 
for bad grammar, bad teeth, un- 
kempt clothes. 

A rating form is advisable if 
you are interviewing a number of 
applicants. 

The study also showed that the 
superior consumer goods sales- 
man is likely to be one who: 

—has had to get out and earn a 
living relatively early in his life, 

—is relatively young, so that 
faulty prior training or bad sales 
habits are minimized, 

—has had some demonstration 
sales experience, 

—is a friendly type, 

—is ambitious, wanting to 
make money and not afraid to 
work to get it, 

—is persistent. 

The study showed that the sec- 
ond interview is usually the best 
time for closing a deal, The man 
who is rebuffed by only mild in- 
terest at a first meeting is losing 
sight of much of his potential. 
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Now Major 
Medical 
Protection 
for Firms 


with 10° to 24 


Employees 


Travelers Special Group and Spe- 
cial Employee plans now include 
Major Medical Expense Insurance. 


By providing this protection for 


your employees and their depend- 
ents, you furnish the means to cope 
with personal disaster and add to | 
day-to-day confidence on the job. 


Other features of these special 


plans are: 


Life insurance doubling in event 
of accidental death; Weekly in- 
demnity for non-occupational 
accident or sickness; Hospital, 
surgical, and medical benefits; 
Laboratory, X-ray, supplemen- 
tary accident and polio benefits. 


A complete employee benefit pro- 
gram for your company costs much 
less than you may think. See your 
Travelers agent or broker for full 
details. 


*Minimum of 15 employees required in Florida 


THE 


TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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and personal insurance including Life e 
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This progress report, 
“Leadership and Service,”’ 
defines the National 


Chamber’s five areas 


of activity. 


It tells how the 

INE Ve leset-Vin @vol-teclelc um abbeleale ele 
what the Chamber has 
accomplished this past 

year, and why 

its work is important— 

and effective. 

Worth having, worth reading. 


\ 
Write for a free copy. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


(0) Sis WO > © 5 8.) Oe 0) 3) Rs ww oF 


Washington 6, D.C. 


Working creatively for 
the good of business and for 


the greater good of all. 
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you make 
just as fine 
an impression ..-” 


* 1000 miles 
“away 





...when your 
business letter’s on 


EAGLE-A 
COUPON BOND 


WORLD’S FINEST LETTERHEAD PAPER 


When your business correspondence 

is on Coupon Bond, you make the kind 
of impression many miles away 

that you like to make in your own 
office. The fine texture and 
commanding beauty of this famous 
paper make your reader instinctively 
feel: “Here’s an important letter — 
from a man who deserves my 
attention.” That’s why so many 
executives in business, banking and 
accounting are proud to have their 
letters on Eagle-A Coupon Bond. Your 
printer can supply your letterheads 

on Coupon Bond, with envelopes to 
match. Ask him for sample sheets. 

100% RAG EXTRA NUMBER ONE GRADE 





EAGLE-A| For Coupon Bond letterhead 
portfolio, write Department 2, 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 
are HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Makers of Eagle-A Bonds, Onion Skins, 











Ledgers and other fine Business Papers 
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Executive 
Trends 


Coming: Clearer concept of research 

America’s amazing research industry, transformed from a $350 mil- 
lion weakling in 1930 to a strapping $6 billion giant today, is spawn- 
ing some new and formidable problems for management. For the 
most part they are unique problems, without precedent. They loom 
large because many companies are heavily involved in research, have 
big investments in it, are looking to it for new products, new proc- 
esses, future growth. 

Point is too many managers still have fuzzy notion of industrial research 
workers and their function. There’s more to it than giving your research 
people lab space and spending money—and then sitting back and waiting 
for them to produce the miracles that will pull you out of a bind. 


New survey reveals extent of problem 

Reasons why research is now and will continue to be a management 
problem are revealed in new survey by management consulting firm. 
The firm, Booz, Allen & Hamilton, probed attitudes of 3,500 research 
workers in research and development departments of 23 big corpora- 
tions. Seventy questions asked each worker reveal: Many research 
people don’t know what’s expected of them, don’t think top man- 
agement knows either. Results also disclose high number of com- 
plaints about communication, research organization effectiveness. 
POne of the key questions in the survey was: “Are the aims, goals and 
purposes of research clearly established in your company?” More than a 
third of the respondents answered “No” or said they were doubtful. Fifty- 


nine per cent answered “No” or “doubtful” to question, “Is your research 
department effectively organized tor communication?” 


Fresh thinking on research will be needed 

That’s clear from the Booz, Allen & Hamilton survey and from other 
recent reports on R & D. Fact is research is growing so fast as com- 
pany function that guidelines, experience for judgment are lacking. 
Successful elements of management have not yet been established 
for research in many firms. Studies show research people are crying 
out for firm hand, more direction of their efforts. This means insti- 
tution of job descriptions, clear lines of accountability. 

Plt means other things, too. For one, promotion paths and compensation 
standards for researchers are not well enough defined at present. Indications 


are also that communication is poor from top management to research 
department, and vice versa. 


interest in researchers as individuals will quicken 
This will come as companies wrestle with peculiar characteristics of 
research personnel as people on the corporate team. They’re a differ- 
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ent breed. The new survey points this up. It shows researchers 
are generally younger, more highly educated than other workers; 
shows also that they generally have had shorter working experience, 
are strongly oriented to research as a profession, regardless of their 
company affiliation, and that most research personnel are hungry for 
continued training, more education. 

>A high percentage of research workers feel nonprofessional requirements 
of their jobs are keeping them from full creative effort. One solution to 
this is the better utilization of researchers’ talents, turning nonprofessional 
assignments over to less skilled people. More and more of this is being done, 
particularly with engineers. 


Here’s prescription for success with research 
Fortunately, not everyone is at sea on what the purpose of a research 
department should be and how best to achieve that purpose. E. Duer 
Reeves, executive vice president of Esso Research and Engineering 
Company, says the business of industrial research is simply to create 
a product—technology. He says responsibilities that apply to a 
research organization are not much different from those that apply 
to other parts of a company. 

PHe lists these responsibilities as follows: 1, Know just what technology 
its company needs; 2, create the needed technology; 3, do everything possi- 
ble to help the company use technology effectively; 4, carry on its internal 
operations efficiently and, 5, be an effective member of the management 


team. 


Tips for carrying out this program 

Mr. Reeves addresses himself to the details of making this five-point 
plan tick. He says that a research department, to know just what 
technology its company needs, must be well informed on the com- 
pany’s operations and future plans. In creating needed technology, 
ideas must be evaluated for their workability and marketability and 
a timetable must be observed. Of point three, he stresses need for 
marketing new technology, just as new products are marketed. This 
means telling your own people—in all divisions—what research is 
doing and how it can help them. 

POt the efficiency of research operations, Mr. Reeves admits caution is needed 
—because a clumsy move can be construed as one squelching creative work. 
He urges job analyses for nontechnical personnel, job description, perform- 
ance measurement, use of electronic computers in planning research opera- 
tions, utilization of other techniques to assess effectiveness of research. 
(He calls it “research on research.” ) 


Why is research important? 

One of the best answers is given by Dr. John T. Rettaliata, president 
of Illinois Institute of Technology. He points out that America’s 
economic future holds marvelous promise, but that conventional 
methods of operation will not achieve the economy of which we are 
capable. We will need, he says, further advances in all of the tech- 
niques of automation, electronic computers, motion study, materials 
handling, operations research. We’ll also need greater productivity 
per manhour, since the rate of increase of the labor force will not 
equal that of population growth. 


These factors all mean that greater emphasis will have to be placed on 
research, particularly fundamental research, which today accounts for only 
10 per cent of total research effort in U. S. “Only in this way,” says Dr. 
Rettaliata, “will we be able to furnish the essentials for further progress.” 
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Want to cultivate 
new construction 
business? 








Write for 
a better way 
to make your 
profits grow 


Water’s great for flowers ... but you 
need Dodge Reports to get the richest 
harvest in new construction business. 
This famous building news service 
puts an end to trial-and-error can- 
vassing. It tells you who’s building 
what, where and when... whom to 
contact ... when to bid. You pick 
just the area and just the kind of 
work you're interested in. 

Get the facts on this up-to-the- 
minute way to reach prospects while 
they’re live. Mail this coupon today. 


F. W. Dodge Corporation, Construction News Division 
Dept. X-5,119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Please let me see some typical Dodge Reports 
for my area. | am interested in the markets 
checked below. 

() House Construction [] General Building 
() Engineering Projects (Heavy Construction) 
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Problems grow 
as stockpile fills 


Decreased markets cause government concern 


seauume @GOAL $11 billion worth of 














THE DOMESTIC mining industry is 
approaching an economic cross- 
roads. 

This situation is being brought on 
by the $11 billion strategic stock- 
pile. 

It is happening because the secret 
goals or objectives of the strategic 
stockpile are rapidly being met. As 
these goals are filled, the demand 
created by government’ buying 
ceases. 

Ended stockpile buying, however, 
will not put the economic squeeze 
on such as steel, iron, nickel and 
other metals because the civilian 
demand is so great. At the same 
time, some other highly strategic 
materials, such as tungsten, fluor- 
spar, columbium-tantalum and lead 
and zinc will receive an economic 
shock as the program ends. In fact, 
some already have. 

To cushion the industry against 
the greatly reduced markets, or in 
some cases practically no markets at 
all, the government is considering 
a number of proposals. These pro- 
posals, however, cause some officials 
to feel that the mining industry may 
be headed down a road similar in 
many ways to that traveled by the 
farm industry. 

To aid the industry in the future 
period of terminated stockpile buy- 
ing, the Interior Department has the 
task of working out some sort of 
long-range program. Here are some 
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ON HAND 
4 OR ORDER 


$6.8 billion ae 


strategic materials 


TO COME $4.2 billion 


of the most talked about measures 
for doing this: 

1. Subsidies 

2. Tariffs or quotas on imports 

3. Special tax benefits 


4. Reduction of competition by bar- 
tering surplus farm goods for cheap 
foreign strategic materials 


S. Federal help for exploration and 
processing. 

The stockpile program was started 
shortly after World War II as a 
practical way of having on hand 
enough of certain strategic materials 
—primarily the bulk minerals and 
metals—to meet our war production 
needs for three years without relying 
too heavily on foreign sources. 
Since then, however, the concept of 
the stockpile has expanded both in 
size and purpose. 

In 1954, President Eisenhower 
broadened the objectives of the orig- 
inal stockpile to include what is 
called the long-range objectives 
over and above the minimum, or 
original stockpile. The long-range 
program stresses buying domesti- 
cally whereas the minimum called 
for buying when and where defense 
planners could. The long-range 
phase calls for buying when the 
prices are favorable to the govern- 
ment, which incidentally would be 
at a time when it is advantageous 
for industry to sell. 

About the same time the long- 





range stockpile was created, the 
supplemental stockpile also sprang 
up. This stockpile is not designed 
as a defense measure, except that it 
contains many of the same materials 
that go into the strategic stockpile. 
The supplemental stockpile is ac- 
quired by bartering surplus farm 
goods for strategic materials. It is 
controlled by the Agriculture De- 
partment, whereas the strategic 
stockpile is controlled by the Office 
of Defense Mobilization. Bartering 
has the effect of keeping cheap for- 
eign metals off the world market, 
thus firming U. S. prices. 

For all intents and purposes, ma- 
terials in both the strategic and sup- 
plemental stockpiles are locked up 
from overhanging the market. At 
present, bartering has been tempo- 
rarily suspended while Agriculure 
revises the program. 

Another concept has grown up 
along with the physical stockpiling 
of goods—that of maintaining what 
is called the mobilization base. This 
term, as defense planners use it, 
means having available for future 
use a productive capacity that could 
be called on in time of emergency. 
An oversimplified example of main- 
taining this base would be a case in 
which the government kept an in- 
dustry in production and the work- 
ers on the job even though there is 
no great demand for the industry’s 
product except in time of war. This 
would be done solely so production 
could get into swing when the first 
shot was fired. 

Today the ODM reports that a 
total of more than 24.5 million 
tons of material were on hand Dec. 
31, 1956. These strategic stuffs are 
stored at 228 sites, including govern- 
ment vaults, warehouses, leased 
commercial sites, port storage sites 
and industrial plants. Last year an 
inventory of the stockpiled materials 
was begun which is expected to take 
two more years to complete. The 
costs for storage, handling, trans- 
porting, administering and guarding 
the stockpiles run into millions of 
dollars. For instance, over the 10- 
years these costs have reached al- 
most $126 million. 

Measured in terms of dollars, the 
over-all objective of the strategic 
stockpile, including both the mini- 
mum and long-range, is $11 billion 
of stored critical materials. The 
figure breaks down this way: The 
minimum objective is $6.6 billion, 
the long-range is an additional $4.4 
billion. Of the total objective, $6.8 
billion is either on hand or on order 
—$5.4 billion of the minimum ob- 
jective and $1.4 billion of the long- 
range objective. 

The supplemental stockpile has 
no ceiling, or cut-off point. Latest 
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figures peg the amount of goods on 
hand or ordered through barter 
deals at $612 million. 

It is when the goals are reached 
that trouble is anticipated. A pre- 
view of what may happen was 
had last summer when the goals for 
columbium-tantalum, fluorspar, as- 
bestos and tungsten were reached. 

To ease these four industries 
through the period of terminated 
stockpile buying, the Administra- 
tion backed a stopgap proposal de- 
signed to help the industry until the 
Interior Department worked out its 
long-range program. The program 
is still not complete but should 
be made public some time early this 
summer. 

The stopgap program called for 
buying by Dec. 31, 1958, some $91 
million worth of the four minerals. 
As the first step in this program, $21 
million was earmarked for  pur- 
chases. ODM officials admitted they 
did not need the materials from a 
defense standpoint. 

Buying got off to a good start, so 
good in fact that the buyers ran out 
of money in December. Most of the 
money went to the tungsten in- 
dustry. When the present session 
of Congress convened, the stopgap 
buyers asked for $30 million more. 
The 1958 budget calls for $40 mil- 
lion for the program. But economy 
sentiment in Congress threatens to 
knock it out completely. However, it 
could be revived. 

Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
Felix E. Wormser is charged with 
formulating the long-range program 
for the mining industry. He readily 
admits to the difficulties he is hav- 
ing. Mr. Wormser says that if he 
talks in terms of tariffs or quotas, 
the State Department gets upset; 
talk of special tax benefits for the 
mining industry perturbs the Treas- 
ury; and subsidies have made little 
progress this year with Congress. 
He gives no hint of what the final 
program will be. 

Speaking of the barter program, 
Mr. Wormser said he thought it 
was ingenious. But some other offi- 
cials do not have the same regard 
for the swap deals. They say it is 
only an aspirin-type step and does 
not relieve the real cause of the 
trouble, admitting, however, that 
the program does tend to prop prices 
and trades perishable for nonper- 
ishable products. 

The government for some time 
has been giving financial help for 
exploration of metals, sometimes 
footing as much as 75 per cent of 
the bill under the Defense Minerals 
Exploration Administration. This 
type of program is receiving favor- 
able comment from the men close to 

(Continued on page 105) 
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This beautiful building in Okla- 
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homa City is divided, for air conditioning purposes, into 31 zones. Chilled water 
for cooling the air is provided by three Frick ‘‘ECLIPSE’’ compressors, delivering 
450 tons of refrigeration. Each compressor is driven by a direct-connected motor 








Frick water coolers and 





“ECLIPSE"’ compressors which 


air condition the Courthouse at Oklahoma City. 


no matter how 
many trucks 


your firm operates, 
remember... 


of 150 horsepower, running 1200 r.p.m. 

Installation by Kay Engineering 
Company, Frick Distributors at Okla- 
homa City. William J. Collins, Jr., 


Consulting Mechanical Engineer. 
Manhatten Construction Co., Con- 
tractors. 


For that important air condition- 
ing, ice making, quick freezing or 
other cooling job of yours, specify 
Frick Refrigeration and be sure of 
permanent satisfaction. Write to 
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Wagner-Sangamo TACHOGRAPHS lessen 


maintenance costs, improve 


operating performance, and 


encourage safer driving habits! 


The trip information recorded on 
Tachograph charts will guide you in route 
planning, preventive maintenance, and 
driver training. 


The Tachograph is a recording speed- 
ometer which records this information: 
when truck started; speeds and distance 
traveled; time and duration of stops; 


Name and Position 
Company. 
A 
Ci 








ddress 








We operate 
(NUMBER) 


when engine idled. Illuminated dials 
show driver time of day, total mileage, 
and speed (or r.p.m.). A red light warns 
the driver when your pre-determined 
speed limit is exceeded. 

For more information on how Tacho- 
graphs can trim your operating costs and 
help your safety record, mail the coupon 
today. 


Wagner Electric @rporation 


6475 PLYMOUTH AVE., ST. LOUIS 14, MO. 
Please send a copy of Bulletin SU-3. 
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and its purpose should be 
to produce some kind of 
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Seven concepts can help shorten time spent 
in conferences and reach intended objectives 


You CAN make your meetings and 
conferences more productive. 

Managers spend from 40 to 65 per 
cent of their time in meetings, fre- 
quently called in a hurry as busy 
people under stress try to solve a 
host of complex problems. There 
seems to be evidence that executives 
often count on the meeting itself 
somehow to help solve the problems. 
Many a meeting starts about like 
this: 

“We better go ahead without the 
others,” says the top man. “A 
number of important decisions must 
be made today and I know we’re all 
pressed for time. Let’s see now, 
where’s a good place to start? Sup- 
pose we tackle this tough one on 
pricing the de luxe model. ... Now 
I don’t know whether you're all 
familiar with the problem here, 
bit... .” 

This manager is depending upon 
his own and his assistants’ consider- 
able experience and skill to get 
sound decisions made and carried 
out. 

He is depending, also, upon a 
meeting, an institution which he ac- 
cepts, often grudgingly, as a neces- 
sary means for getting things done. 

But in this and in so many meet- 
ings, one element is receiving too 
little attention from the man who 
schedules the meeting and demands 
the time of others. Six years of re- 
search on the improvement of meet- 
ings by Conference Counselors, New 
York City consulting firm, shows 
that the ultimate success of a meet- 
ing is greatly affected by this factor: 
How well the meeting is planned. 
While the human relations skills of 
all the members are also of great im- 
portance, they find that those who 
plan well are achieving results of far 
greater value than the time it took 
to plan. 

Here are the planning concepts 


that Conference Counselors find 
more and more crucial: 


Is a meeting the answer? 


A meeting is merely a communica- 
tions medium, not a thing unto 
itself. It is a means by which in- 
formation is communicated to or 
from or among a group of people. 
The purpose of communicating 
should be to produce some kind of 
change: in knowledge (report last 
year’s financial picture), attitude 
(buck up discouraged salesmen), 
performance (reduce costs) or skills 
(train new foremen) . 

Viewing a meeting as just another 
medium of communication, sound 
planners ask themselves: 

“Is a meeting the best method to 
use in this situation? Or would a 
conference call be faster, a memo 
more specific—or would I be safer 
to talk to each man individually?” 

Instead of being a means, a meet- 
ing may become the end in itself, an 
institution which is_ resurrected 
every Monday and is relied upon, 
like a mechanical computer, to solve 
the problems fed into it. Often these 
are individual problems—decisions 
a manager should probably make on 
his own. (Some executives admit 
that they call meetings to get the 
responsibility for their individual 
decisions spread around and shared 
by others. ) 

Define objectives 


Because it is merely a channel of 
communication, the objectives of a 
meeting usually are reached later on 
—not at the meeting itself. 

The top man may have explained 
a new vacation policy to the staff, 
but until they have re-explained the 
policy to their subordinates who 
then carry out the policy correctly, 
it’s unwise to assume that the goal 
of a meeting has been reached. 

If the goal is to persuade people 
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to reduce costs, and at the close of 
the meeting comments are: “One of 
the best meetings we've had,” 
“everybody participated,’ “we’re 
really going to watch the pennies 
now’’—this is not valid evidence that 
the objectives have been reached. 

It is worth while to find the time 
to establish meeting objectives be- 
forehand and make them as con- 
crete, clear and realistic as possible. 
Without clear goals you’ll have diffi- 
culty in evaluating progress—and 
without a target beyond the meeting 
to shoot at you may go around in 
circles in the meeting. You’ll be try- 
ing to decide what you’re trying to 
decide. Members will lose interest 
rapidly, get off the track and even 
become hostile toward each other. 

Compare this picture with the 
committee that has a clear assign- 
ment, knows where it’s going and 
how to get there. A contrasting 
picture of efficient and harmonious 
operations dramatizes the vital effect 
of planning upon the way people 
behave in a meeting. 


Scheduling is not planning 


Planning, itself, bears a closer 
look: 

The right kind of planning re- 
quires the use of diagnostic skills. 
Someone has to think through some 
basic problems (which might take 
two minutes or two hours): “What 
are we trying to accomplish any- 
way? Are we in line with the com- 
pany policy on this project? How 
are we tying in with the long range 
plan?” 

Then: “What can we hope realis- 
tically to accomplish in this partic- 
ular meeting?” 

Planning too often is merely an 
activity, whereas it should be a 
mental process of the planner. It is 
often confused with scheduling— 
finding a place for the meeting, get- 
ting common agreement on the time, 
getting out notices. 

When the meeting objective is 
clear, another question is: “What 
facts do we need?” 


Get the facts 


Adequate data is essential. Lack 
of it is one of the greatest causes of 
meeting failure. 

The facts may be readily avail- 
able from the files or they may re- 
quire real digging by a subcommit- 
tee beforehand. But to assume hope- 
fully that somebody will turn up at 
the right moment with the right 
dope can be disastrous. 

When vital facts are missing, 
several possible outcomes can be 
predicted: The meeting may wan- 
der around and finally break up for 
lack of facts; the members may de- 
bate endlessly around the issue, 
dodging the lack of facts or, most 
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PLAN the type of meeting and style 
of chairmanship to fit the purpose 


Information giving 
is a one-way setup 








Information collecting 
informs the chairman 
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Whatever the 
job =— do it 
better 


with 
APSCO 
STAPLERS 


@ pin checks with invoices 
















@ tack notices on bulletin boards 
@ clinch stapling for permanent files 
@ assemble bulletins 









Nine 
models to 
choose from, 
ranging from standard office-type 
to heavy-duty staplers. For your 
fastening needs, specify 


// as Choc / 


Apsco | 
products 
inc. 






Apsco 


Los Angeles, Calif. * Rockford, tll. © Toronto, Can. 


BIG SAVINGS ON 
TABLOID PRINTING 


Many of America’s biggest com- 
panies have discovered this way to 
exciting savings on Tabloid-size 
printing. High quality, fast, one to 
four colors. Ideal for flyers, promo- 
tion pieces, catalogs, bulletins, etc. 
Send specifications for prices. 


SOUTHERN FARMER, INC. 
P.0. Box 509, Montgomery, Ala. 

















PHOTOS" 


ONE,OR A 


MILLION 





1000 8x10 Glossies 7c ea. 
Postcards from $21 per M. 


5509 SUNSET BLVD. 
UANTITY PHOTOS, Inc. HomYWwooD 28, CALIF. 
THE LARGEST PHOTO REPRODUCTION PLANT IN THE WEST 








1957 OKLAHOMA 
Manufacturers Directory 
Now Available—Only $5 Each 


Cross classified by cities, products and alpha- 
betically. Also number of employees. 


OKLAHOMA DEPT. OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY 
P. O. Box 3327, State Capitol Station 
Oklahoma City 5, Oklahoma 
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m eeti nes continued 


WHO SHOULD ATTEND the meeting? 
Gather all the resources needed, but aim for 
having the minimum number of people present 
in order to get the best results 


He will have 
to carry out the 


His department 
will become 
involved later on 





OTD 


decision 
He has ain 
allthe AF a> 
facts ¥ 
He’s in 
charge of 


the project 


hazardous of all, they may agree on 
a compromise of the facts and pro- 
ceed to a decision on the basis of 
guesswork. 

Here again is evidence of the im- 
portant effect of planning upon how 
members act in a meeting. 


Who should attend 


Plan in terms of the people who 
will be involved. 

In its bare essentials a meeting is 
a group of people interacting. Good 
planners prepare so as to permit the 
kind of interaction needed to solve 
the problem. 

First, of course, is the question of 
“Who should attend?” 

A good rule-of-thumb: every re- 
source necessary to solving the prob- 
lem but involving the minimum 
number people. 

There are other considerations, 
too: 

Just as wives plan parties, a 
businessman should try where pos- 
sible to put together a group that 
wears well and can get things done 
with a minimum of friction. For ex- 
ample, creative sessions work better 
usually if you can avoid putting boss 
and subordinate together. 

If you’re trying to dream up some 
new ideas, the one may tend to ham- 
per the others’ ability to express 
themselves freely. 

On the other hand, where an im- 
portant issue needs to be faced 
squarely, the principal antagonists 
should certainly be represented and 
real struggle be expected. 








He’s a 
good idea 


s man 
F 


His blessing 
is needed on 
the project 


When you’ve selected the members 
you should ask yourself: 

“What private objectives is each 
member likely to bring to the meet- 
ing—and how should these be dealt 
with?” 

This may take only a moment’s 
thought but the moment is worth 
taking. In a meeting on quality 
standards for the plant, one super- 
visor may continuaily guide the 
group into a discussion about the 
particular quality problem he is 
facing. He is talking about quality 
but his objectives are in conflict with 
the meeting’s objective. Unless this 
is recognized early and acted upon, 
he may subtly (if unintentionally ) 
keep the meeting off its course. 
These problems are minimized if 
each member is informed beforehand 
what the meeting is all about and 
what he is expected to contribute to 
its success. 

The member may also need to 
know how he is expected to act, 
what role he is to play. Often a 
higher management person is invited 
to a meeting, the planner intending 
that he will be a resource if needed. 
Other members, not knowing his 
role, urge him to participate and 
force him to play a major part in 
decision-making, which was never in- 
tended. 

Thus, a number of distinct roles of 
members become identifiable: the 
consultant, technical resource, ob- 
server, recorder, reality tester and 
others. Sometimes these roles can be 
assigned beforehand; more often, 
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they are selected and shifted about 
in the meeting. 


Meeting method 


There is no one good or bad style 
of chairmanship. Plan the style to 
fit the need. 

Meetings have often, in the past, 
been conducted in too autocratic a 
manner. Overreacting to this tend- 
ency, meeting planners today often 
seem determined to get as much par- 
ticipation as possible, regardless of 
the subject, the meeting objective or 
the quality of member contributions. 
If you want to transmit to your sub- 
ordinates some easily understood 
orders from higher management, 
where there is no choice as to ac- 
ceptance, getting full participation 
may be a waste of time. If you in- 
volve them to the point where they’re 
being asked to make a decision 
which has already been made, sooner 
or later they will catch on to this 
maneuver and resent it. 

But, if the objective is to develop 
new concern about meeting produc- 
tion quotas, there is a real need for 
maximum participation in the de- 
cision making. While your style of 
chairmanship should be thought 
through beforehand, it should not 
be concealed from the members. 
Planned manipulation is dangerous 
and unethical. 


A meeting is only the beginning 


Planning is a continuing process 
until the objective has been reached. 
It should not end when the meeting 
begins. 

Some planners prepare excellent 
agendas beforehand but become vic- 
tims of their own planning by stick- 
ing grimly to the agenda, even 
though the situation is changing. 
None of us should feel obliged to cre- 
ate, beforehand, a foolproof agenda. 
Situations change by the minute and 
often we can’t see the picture clearly 
until we sit down and look it over 
through others’ eyes. 

If you invite members at the start 
of a meeting to add to and improve 
the agenda, and let the group plan 
the time and order for handling each 
item, you improve your original 
planning and bring it up to date, and 
you align members’ individual ob- 
jectives more closely to your meeting 
goals. 

The use of leadership teams in 
many kinds of meetings is now help- 
ing to improve this continuing 
planning. 

Besides the discussion leader, a re- 
corder keeps a running summary of 
ideas, decisions, etc.; and an observer 
watches the team operation and 
steps in to help the group straighten 
out its procedures when, for exam- 
ple, an impasse is reached on mak- 
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You can move -boxes or cartons 


e--- 200 ft.-—-------> 


— SBeeweews 


for just 3 cents an hour 





'... with low=cost Farquhar Ve-Be-Veyor 
and Gravity Conveyors on the job! 


Take a good look at this simple diagram. It shows you how one 
Farquhar Ve-Be-Veyor Aluminum Power Belt Conveyor and 18 
10-foot sections of Farquhar Gravity Conveyors can be set up to 
move boxes or cartons 200 feet without a hand touching the load! 
Imagine moving 15 tons of merchandise—twelve hundred, 25-pound 
cartons—in one hour at the exceptionally low cost of only three cents 





an hour for power. 


With a Farquhar Conveyor system you can keep your loading 
and unloading areas clear—speed work in process, too. Plan now to 


conveyorize your operation with Farquhar Conveyors. 


Write or 


wire for Booklet #500 that shows you how to set up such a simple, 
low-cost, efficient conveying system. 











OLIVER 


A.B. FARQUHAR DIVISION, The Oliver Corporation 


CONVEYORS 
POWER BELT AND GRAVITY CONVEYORS 


Conveyor Dept. E-63 
York, Pennsylvania 
Factory Branch: 

618 W. Elm St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


| Also mahans of Farquhar Hydraulic Presses and Special Machinery 


Modern today — modern in the foresee- 
able future. Thrill to feather-touch typing 
with Olympia! Thrill to Olympia’s beauty 
and perfection offered by the makers of 
the world’s finest precision typewriters! 
See it, try it, at your typewriter deal- 
er’s, or write us. Nation wide sales and 
service by experienced office machine 
dealers, 


Olympia writes BEST OF ALL... 
BECAUSE IT’S BUILT BEST OF ALL 


OLYMPIA DIVISION 
INTER-CONTINENTAL TRADING CORPORATION 
90 West Street + New York 6, N. Y. 


| 








| 
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AUTO-MATE 


Your Company’s 
Floor Maintenance 


wT#General 


FLOOR MACHINES 


Scrub * Wax * Polish 
Buff * Steel Wool 
Dry and Wet Vacuum 


SAVE iz: 


Every desired engineer- 
ing improvement... 
many exclusive with 
GENERAL. Choice of 
wide range of portable 
Floor Machines, Wet & 
Dry E-Con-O-Vac Com- 
mercial Vacuum Clean- 
ers—for all type floors. 


Also for Your HOME! 


GENERAL Twin-12A, 
“America’s Finest Floor 
Polisher-Scrubber and 
Rug Cleaner.” 


General FLOORCRAFT, INC. 
421 Modven 2, fw Soe 14,N. Y. 
's Most Established 1930 





A Size For 
Every Need! 
% 

















Reduce Floor Maintenance tests eee Coupon! 














Send details: (C0 Industrial 0 Home 

Name 

Street 

City — State NB-6 
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ApilPROTECTION:..OUTDOOR STORAGE 


Yes, paper buildings are the newest 
concept in weather protection for outdoor 
storage of supplies and equipment. 

Wet proof, tear proof, flame proof 
papers have become the most recent enemy 
of snow, rain, hail and hot sun. And Ken- 
nedy is fast at work converting these amaz- 
ing materials into pre-formed bags and 
covers for the countless needs of outdoor 
storage protection. 

Think it over. If you store ANY- 
THING outside, it'll be worth your while 
to call your nearest Kennedy engineer. He 
will be glad to show you why many indus- 
tries are turning thoughtfully to paper for 
outdoor storage protection. 


CAR LINER AND BAG CO., INC. 


SHELBYVILLE, INDIANA 
“Offices in 19 Principal Cities” 
Canadian Plant: Woodstock, Ontario 
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| 
Used by hundreds of firms, including | 
General Electric, Du Pont, Illinois High- | 
way Commission. Five cross- country mod- | 
els, 1 to 4 ton capacity. Priced from $945 | 
f.o.b. WELLS CARGO, Elkhart, Ind. Write, | 
wire or phone 3-0950 for Catalog No. 736. , 
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AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N, ¥.—One of the nation’s largest 
book publishers is seeking manuscripts of all types 
—fiction, non-fiction, poetry. Special attention to 
new writers. If your "work is ready for publication, 
send for booklet No. 76—it’s free. Vantage Press, 
120 W. 31st St., New York 1. 
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MEETINGS continued 


ing a decision. The discussion lead- 
er, recorder and observer work to- 
gether before, during and after the 
meeting. 

Defining objectives, getting the 
facts, selecting and orienting mem- 
bers and planning and replanning 
meeting procedures—all these are 
important aspects of the planner’s 
job. 

But the techniques and methods 
are not the main point. Of these 
we always seem to have more than 
enough. The real challenge for plan- 
ners is for more thoughtful basic 
planning—planning in terms of ends 
and not means. 

Planning alone does not guarantee 
good meetings. Another vital ele- 
ment is the awareness, sensitivi- 





ty and diagnostic skill of all the 
members of the meeting. 

These skills should be further de- 
veloped by managers, and the new 
methods of skill training are ex- 
tremely useful here. 

Interestingly, such training never 
diminishes, but reinforces, the great 
importance of this other element— 
thoughtful planning. 

HucH A. GYLLENHAAL 
Senior Associate, 
Conference Counselors 


REPRINTS of “Your Meetings Can 
Get Results” may be obtained for 10 
cents a copy or $7.50 per 100 post- 
paid, from Nation’s BusingEss, 1615 
H St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Please enclose remittance with order. 


BEFORE YOU CALL 
THAT MEETING, 
ASK YOURSELF... 


1. is a meeting the best way 
to accomplish this task? 


—Would phone calls suffice? 
—Could I send out a memo? 
—Can I handle informally? 


if a meeting IS best way .. 
2. Should the meeting be 
held now—or later? 
—Are others ready to 
meet now? 
—Are all the facts at hand? 
—Will everyone’s schedule 
allow time for proper 
coverage of the subject? 


3. What’s the purpose of 
this meeting? 


—What do I want to 
accomplish from it? 

—What objectives will 
others have? 

— How does it relate to 
longer-range objectives? 





4. Who should attend? 

—Which people are absolute 
“musts”? 

—Do we need any special 
resource people? 

—How about people who 
will be concerned with the 
decisions we make? 

—Could others profit from 
this experience? 


5. What advance notice can 
be given? 

—Can I explain objectives 
of the meeting to 
members beforehand? 

—Should I provide written 
agenda? 

—Can I give them an esti- 
mated length of time for 
the meeting? 


6. How about facilities? 

—Do I have proper room? 
Tables? Chairs? Black- 
board? Telephones? 
Ventilation? Stationery? 
Secretary? Special props? 
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STOCKPILE 
continued from page 99 


the long-range program. But actu- 
ally its scope is not broad enough to 
help as much of the industry as 
needs it, others say. 

Some people argue against the 
whole concept of a broad stockpile 
program. They say that in an all- 
out nuclear war the deciding stage 
of it would be over in a matter of 
hours and it would make no differ- 
ence how much material this coun- 
try had stashed away. The question 
of obsolescence also enters the pic- 
ture. Opponents point out that 
many of the items stored in the 
stockpile have already become ob- 
solete because of technological ad- 
vancements. Hog bristles acquired 
from China, for instance, once a 
strategic item for making paint 
brushes and the like, have now been 
replaced by nylon bristles to a large 
extent and government stockpilers 
have been unloading quantities of 
the animal product. The same has 
happened to pyrethrum and quinine. 

On the other hand, the case for 
maintaining the stockpile and espe- 
cially the mobilization base is ar- 
gued by government planners. An 
official points out that we are spend- 
ing millions to develop industrially 
backward countries. As these coun- 
tries develop they will require more 
of the metals that we now purchase. 
In the not too distant future, he 
said, the U.S. will be squeezed for 
the metal it now buys in the world 
market. 

“We'd better keep and develop 
what we can,” he said. Also, he 
emphasized our domestic consump- 
tion is rising rapidly. 

Even the officials who argue 
strongest for the mobilization base 
admit that some marginal cost min- 
ing industries in the U. S. may like- 
ly be allowed to fall by the wayside 
when stockpile buying is ended. For 
instance, they point out it would be 
unwise to try to develop a tin in- 
dustry in the U. S. at present be- 
cause there is no evidence of ample 
deposits. However, a metal such as 
tungsten, which was built into an 
industry because of the stockpile 
program, should be maintained, 
they say. 

One Interior Department official 
stressed the need for further explora- 
tion and research work to see how 
to process the minerals and metals 
more cheaply so they can compete 
successfully with foreign products. 

At any rate, the knotty problem 
of what the government should or 
will do for the domestic mining 
industry will be pushing for a de- 
cision shortly. END 
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GRATEFUL PATIENT 


“It’s about time I told you, Pete, that I’m one of your grateful 
patients, even though I’m the doctor and not you. Yes, 10 
years ago you asked me to join the Chamber of Commerce. 
I did so and I’ve been grateful ever since. 


“It was just about the time I was beginning to feel solidly 
established in town. I had begun to realize that because of my 
profession, people looked up to me. ‘If they’re going to do 
that,’ I said to myself, ‘the least I can do is try to set them 
a good example of civic responsibility.’ 


“Then it also dawned on me that the Chamber of Commerce 
could be my jumping off place from which to attack disease 
on a community-wide basis. And that’s the way it worked out. 
Our Committee of the C. of C. has helped reorganize the 
Health Department, expanded hospital facilities, and set up 
an inspection procedure for the town’s eating places—not to 
mention the Chamber’s work in eliminating substandard 
dwellings.” 


“You're right, Doc. You and your Committee have done won- 
ders. And don’t forget, most of the Chamber of Commerce 
work you professional men do helps you too, in the long 
run. It’s a whole lot more satisfying to be a physician or 
lawyer in a prosperous, healthy community than in the other 
kind. I’m glad you had a good time doing it. And keep it up, 
Doc, for all our sakes.” 


Pete Prog ress 


Speaking for 
your Chamber of Commerce 











REZNOR GAS UNIT HEATERS 
Your best heating investment ! 


Reznor suspended gas unit heaters occupy 
no space which could be used for any 
other purpose. There are no radiators or 
registers to break up floor or wall areas. 

And you need no fuel storage tanks or 
bins when you enjoy clean, efficient, eco- 
nomical Reznor gas heat. 


These completely automatic packaged 
units are ideal as primary, supplemental 
or replacement heating for commercial 
and industrial buildings. Call your nearby 
Reznor dealer or distributor (he’s listed 
under “Heaters-Unit” in the ‘yellow pages 
of your telephone directory) or write 
for details. 


REZNOR 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST-SELLING 


oS" HEATERS 


Rexrnor Mfg. Co., 23 Union St., Mercer, Pa. 











A way to save 
that everyone likes 





SANITOR 


SEAT COVERS 


Economy measures 
are often unpopular 
in office, store or 
plant. But not Sani- 
tor seat covers. Here's 
a better way for em- 
ployees and custo- 
mers to secure per- 
sonal sanitation 
without fuss or 
bother. They cost 
less than make-shift 
towels or toilet tis- 
TISSUE TOILET sue... keep rest 
SEAT COVERS rooms neat and tidy. 


SANITOR MFG. CO. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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The Telephone Waveguide is one of the 
many new things that will help to give you better, 
faster service. We expect a pair of these spe- 
cially designed tubes may be capable of trans- 
mitting electrical waves vibrating up to 70,000 
million times a second and may carry as many : 
as 400,000 telephone conversations or hun- \ 
dreds of TV pictures at one time. 




















The Future Holds Great Promise 


There is far-reaching growth ahead for the telephone business, with many new things for telephone users. 


Telephone growth has been tre- 
mendous in recent years. And there 
is much more to come. 


Since 1940‘the number of house- 
holds in the United States has in- 
creased about one-third. But here’s 
a significant fact. The number of 
households with telephones has in- 
creased over two-and-a-half times! 

The future increase in population 
alone will bring new growth to the 
telephone business. But there will 
also be a greater use of the tele- 
phone and more telephones around 
the house. This will be accelerated 
by new services and equipment for 
every need and location. 


An important part of our service 
in the not too distant future will be 
a wider range of telephones from 
which our customers can choose. 
They will be of varied sizes, styles 
and colors for the particular needs 
of the living room, bedroom, kitchen, 
recreation room, etc. 


Recent major developments in new 
and improved service give promise 
of much future growth. 

The inauguration of service on 
the underseas cables to Great Britain 
and to Alaska has already brought 
large increases in traffic. Another 
cable system is under construction 
from the United States to Hawaii. 


The coming years will also see a 
great increase in the use of Bell Sys- 
tem lines for data transmission. An- 
other new and growing field is the 
transmission of special TV programs 
over closed circuits to theaters, hos- 
pitals, branch offices, etc. 


Each new development means not 
only better service for the public and 
business but broader opportunities 
for the telephone company. As we 
make our services more convenient 
and valuable, we also increase their 
use by more and more people. 







Working together to bring people together 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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PENALTY 
REWARDS 
SUCCESS 


On JUNE 1, according to the progressive tally kept 
by the Bureau of the Census, the population of this 
country reached 171 million. It is growing at the rate 
of 330 an hour. 

By 1965 we will have more than 190 million. 

If these people are to have the kind of life that we 
are used to and which we hope to improve, our pro- 
ductive capacity will have to increase. We maintain 
today’s living standards and opportunities only be- 
cause we have more machines, more buildings to house 
them and more power to drive them than any other 
people in the world. To do even equally well for to- 
morrow’s additional millions will require more and 
better machines, bigger buildings, increased power. 

The chance of getting them could be much brighter 
than it is. 

The president of a moderate-sized company ex- 
plains why in his annual report to stockholders. This 
company’s net sales in 1956 were $45.5 million com- 
pared to $41.7 million in 1955. But profits, after taxes, 
were $1.37 million in 1956 compared to $1.44 million 
the previous year. 

The president wrote: “Volume was at an all-time 
high. However, in the all important matter of profits 
we fell below our goals. In common with many other 
companies, including some of the country’s largest, 
we found it impossible to pass on to customers quickly 
all of the increases in costs. Competition in some of 
our markets is very keen. Those who buy from us are 
also resisting the mounting cost of doing business. 
This same problem is generally recognized as being 
paramount in the 1957 national business pattern.” 

The only difference between this company and 
many others is that its president is more articulate. 
In 1956, private business in this country produced 
goods and services worth $376 billion from which it 
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made a profit of $21.5 billion or 5.7 per cent. In 1955 
production was $356 billion and profits $21.1 billion, 
or 5.9 per cent. 

Earliest reports this year show that this situation 
is improved only in spots. 

So we have reached a point where increased effi- 
ciency’s likely reward is a tax penalty. Such surprise 
endings are amusing in fiction. They can be tragedy 
in economics because, in our competitive economy, 
profits are the source of progress. From them comes 
the venture capital to buy machines and new proc- 
esses, to maintain research and development. The 
hope of profits gives people the incentive to save and 
invest in stocks and bonds. 

Without profits all groups in the economy suffer— 
twice. 

Investors are denied a return on their savings, con- 
sumers are denied the improved products and lower 
prices that efficiency might otherwise provide. 

In addition, both actually pay the taxes that are 
levied on business. 

Because only people pay taxes. 

A recent pamphlet distributed by the General Elec- 
tric Company explains: 

“Businesses are creative clearinghouses where peo- 
ple come together to use their ideas and facilities to do 
more for each other than would otherwise be possible. 
Businesses have no resources that are not tied directly 
or indirectly to people.” 

It makes this further comment: 

“Tax policies are made by people; they can be 
changed by people. The most powerful and construc- 
tive pressure for less government spending and for 
tax reforms begins with individuals who are informed 
on the need of action and who work actively to inform 
others in their neighborhoods and their communities.” 
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Announcing: A new’Thermo-Fax’Copying Machine for 


4-second copying speed 


...at a new low cost! 
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or typed original you need copied on one of our 


and, while you say, “It eliminates chemicals and 





now you get all of these exclusive time and m« 


copying miracle on your own monthly statements 
business data. Your nearby dealer is listed under ‘ 





Thermo-fax 


SASNO Send complete information on the cost-cutting new All-Electric 
THERMO-FAX “Secretary” Copying Machine. 


COPYING PRODUCTS 


Name 


~ “ 
"eseanc™ 


New simplicity! New handling ease! 
..-and still no chemicals or negatives. 


Just plug the machine into any outlet. Place the written, printed, drawn 


5 color-coded papers. 


Then let this amazing new machine slide the sheets gently from your 
hands. Now, the only All-Electric, dry process copy method takes over, 


negatives,” this newly 


styled THERMO-FAX “‘Secretary’”” Copying Machine hands you a fin- 
ished copy made in just 4 seconds. Copies cost as little as 5¢ each. And 


o»ney-saving features at 


a new low cost of just $299.00.* Why not try out this new modern office 
, letters, orders or other 
‘Duplicating Machines 
and Supplies” in the yellow pages of your telephone directory. Call him 

for a demonstration or send coupon for details. 
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Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company 
Dept. NL-67, St. Paul 6, Minnesota | 
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*Suecested retail price. 


The terms THERMO-FAX and SECRETARY are trademarks of Minnesota l oy ee 
Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. General Export: 99 Park Ave., | 
New York 16, N. Y. In Canada: P. 0. Box 757, London, Ontario. — a ee a oe ee ee oo 
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For Forty Years our name has been 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation ... more generally 


called “Union Carbide.” 

Now our company name will be Union Carbide Corporation. 
The change is in name only. The people of Union Carbide will 
continue to pioneer in developing and producing carbons and 


gases, chemicals, plastics, alloys and nuclear energy. 


UCC’s principal divisions 
and subsidiaries include 
BAKELITE COMPANY 

ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY 
HAYNES STELLITE COMPANY 
KEMET COMPANY 

LINDE COMPANY 

NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
PYROFAX GAS CORPORATION 
SILICONES DIVISION 

UNION CARBIDE CANADA LIMITED 
UNION CARBIDE CHEMICALS COMPANY 


UNION CARBIDE DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY 


UNION CARBIDE INTERNATIONAL 
COMPANY 

UNION CARBIDE NUCLEAR COMPANY 
UNION CARBIDE ORE COMPANY 
UNION CARBIDE REALTY COMPANY 
VISKING COMPANY 

Write for free booklet 
and learn how UCC research can help 
you. Ask for “Products and Processes.” 


Unien Carbide Corporation, Dept. E, 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Cl ited, | 
CARBIDE 








